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are simply and truly, in the highest sense. a 
salute to the valor of our fighting men, our 
sailors, our soldiers and our airmen. Made from 
the resources that have served our peaceful life 
these war machines are nothing more than that 

nothing less. 


This Corporation does not take to itself any 
particular patriotic merit in using its vast pro- 
ductive power to help bring Victory. It is fortu- 
nate that the resources which served to puta 
nation on wheels are now doubly useful in 
building the tools of war. But to use them for 
this purpose is simply giving back to our free- 
dom something of what our freedom has given 
to us and to you. 


In performing the tasks that have been given to 
us we have no thought of sacrifice. That is a 
word which can truly be applied only to those 
civilians who endure the rain of destruction 
from the skies and to our sailors, soldiers, and 
airmen who are, or will be, on the fighting fronts. 


And so, we offer these “tools to finish the job” 
as our salute to the valor of our fighting men— 
our sailors, our soldiers and our airmen. 
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POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 


by GEORGE TATHAM* 


BETWEEN the Russian part of the con- 
tinental heart of Eurasia and penin- 
sular L-urope lies a transition belt extending 
from Finland in the north to Greece in the 
south. The southern half of this belt is 
differentiated from the cool forested Baltic 
coastlands of the north by its stronger 
relief and warmer climate, and it is tothis 
section that the term South-eastern Europe 
is applied 


it belongs to the region of 
\lpine folds (see Fig. 1). In the north the 
Carpathian arc. continued south of the 
[Danube by the Balkan Mountains, may be 
considered a prolongation of the Eastern 
\lps. Built out of similar Mesozoic lime- 
stones and sandstones with here and there 
a core of crystalline rock and folded at the 
same time, the Carpathians are nevertheless 


Physically 


topographically distinct. No peak rises 
above 9.000 feet, glaciers are absent, and 
physiographic features carved by the 


Pleistocene ice masses are confined to a 
few limited areas. Consequently, instead of 
the typical alpine pinnacles and U-shaped 
valleys, there are narrow gorges and round- 
ed summits more reminiscent of the moun- 
tain stumps of central Germany 

\ second mountain line bounds the 
region in the south This also branches 
out from the Eastern Alps and first, as the 
Nfountains trends south-east 
parallel to the Adriatic coast. In northern 
\lbania the folds swing more to the south 
through the Pindus Mountains of Greece 
into \lorea whence, though breached by 
the sea, the line of folding continues through 
Crete into Asia Minor. Between these 
mountain rims are several basin areas 
some elevated, others at sea-level. They 
mark the sites of old blocks, masses of 
hard rock which by their resistance to the 
mountain-building forces produced the 
arcuate forms of the folds. Later when the 
folding (crumpling) ended and pressure 
was relaxed, these blocks foundered, creat- 
ing broad depressions, many of which were 
occupied by shallow seas. [he Hungarian 
lowland (Alfold) and the Transylvanian 
basin are two of these depressions at 
different altitudes. Both are floored with 
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undisturbed Tertiary and later lacustrine 


sediments, proving that subsidence was 
followed by inundation. Lake Balaton, 


south-west of Budapest, is the last much 
shrunken relic of these Tertiary seas 

In the Wallachian downfold between 
the Transylvanian Alps and the Balkan 
Mountains the surface is also formed by 
lacustrine deposits similar to those of the 
Hungarian lowland and this indicates a 
similar succession of events after the 
folding of the bounding chains. South of 
the Save-Danube line, basin forms are less 
prominent and the relief is correspondingly 
more mountainous. When the northern 
blocks foundered the Rhodope massif 
fractured and tilted but remained well 
above sea-level. Nevertheless faulting be- 
tween the fractures formed a series of 
smaller basins, and these, now linked by 
the Morava and Vardar Rivers, provide 
an excellent route across the old massif 
from the middle Danube to the Aegean 
On a geological map these small basins 
stand out as areas of soft Tertiary sedi- 
ments breaking the continuity of the older 
crystalline rock. Further east crustal ad- 
justment was greater and the basin form 
is better developed in the basins of Sofia 
eastern Rumelia and Thrace between the 
folded Balkan Mountains and the fractured 
uptilted edge of the Rhodope massif 


mountain-girt basins are not 
completely isolated. The Danube and its 
tributaries in the north, the Vardar 
Struma, and Maritsa in the south cut 
through the dividing ranges and link them 
one with another. Asa result, all the rivers 
have the same complex form. In the low- 
lands they meander sluggishly over the soft 
rocks in wide valleys typical of old age, but 
as they approach the mountain rims the 
valley narrows and deepens, the current 
quickens, and the river enters a youthful 
steep-walled gorge from which it eventually 
emerges into the next basin. hese gorges 
have great strategic importance. All routes 
converge on them and their control is 
essential to the security of thelowlands 
Consequently, most of the great cities of 
South-eastern Europe have grown around 
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Topography of Eastern Europe. 
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fortresses on one or another of these 
defensive sites. Vienna, for instance, guards 
the water-gap between the Alps and Car- 
pathians and also the river valleys which 
separate the Alps and Carpathians trom 
the Bohemian massif. It is thus the fort- 
defending Central [Europe against 
South-eastern [-urope. Budapest guards 
the Danube gorge through the Bakony 
lorest ridge. Belgrade defends both the 
river route east through the Iron Gates of 
the Danube and the route south via the 
Morava-Vardar depressions to Salonika 
Skoplje, Nis, Sofia, Adrianople are other 
cities which have grown up around fort- 
resses on similar strategic sites. But though 
communication through the river gorges 
is possible it is not easy. The mountain 


ress 


Generalized distribution of vegetation in South-eastern Europe 


ranges remain formidable barriers. Indeed 
the capacity of the rivers to unite and that 
of the mountains to divide neutralize each 
other, so that historically the basins have 
proved to be too isolated for union yet not 
inaccessible enough for individuality. Thus 
structure has profoundly influenced man's 
development. This is the first fundamental 
factor in the political geography 


[he contrast of mountain rim and 
enclosed basin is heightened by the climate 
and vegetation (see Fig 2). Elevated 
parts, cool and damp with over forty inches 
of rainfall, are forested. The lowlands are 
warm and drier with an annual rainfall 
below twenty-five inches, most of which 
comes in the early summer months. This 
climate favours grass vegetation similar to 
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Fig 3 
and plateaux extends a belt of steppe 
during periods of outward movement 


The Steppe-land Heart of Eurasia 


the home of the nomadic herdsmen 


Between the southern edge of the northern forests and the central mountains 
Arrows indicate the main routes followed 


Note the position of Hungary, the Punjab (north-western India) and Manchuria 


as termini of main routes 


the steppes of southern Russia, and grass is 
further favoured at the expense ol trees 
by the deposits of light friable soil — a kind 
of loess which covers wide areas in the 
Hungarian and Wallachian basins. This 
struggle between trees and grass indicates 
a transitional climate. Peninsular Europe 
is mild and damp with wet winters and 
cool summers, and forest is the character- 
istic vegetation. Central Asia is arid and 
continental with cold winters, hot summers 
and early summer rainfall. South of about 
5O°N. this results in dry grassland and 
desert. The transition from one tothe 
other begins in South-eastern Europe and 
is completed in the steppes of southern 
Russia. Grassland areas on the light soil 
of the basins are therefore 
\siatic vegetation They represent a botan- 
ical invasion of the Central European 
forests by the Asiatic steppe (see Fig. 3). Its 
unfortunate location in a transition zone 
has been of greater importance to South- 
eastern Europe than even the mountain 
and basin topography 


Continental Asia is not the only area 
from which stimuli have come. South- 


2o8 


outliers of 


eastern Europe is intermediate to several 
regions but belongs fully to none. With 
Central Europe it has close contact through 
the water-gap at Vienna and the Moravian 
Gate. From the dawn of history armies 
have moved back and forth over these 
routes confusing ethnic strains and cultures 
but individuality has not been lost. Physi- 
cal and cultural features differentiate 
Central and South-eastern Europe so 
markedly that they have remained apart 
Austria, for instance, as we shall see later, 
tried but found it impossible to weld the 
two into one Empire. Mediterranean in- 
fluences have also entered. They came 
along two routes one from the Adriatic 
over the low col above Trieste, the other 
from the Aegean by the Morava-Vardar 
and neighbouring depressions. But again 
they were quickly modified, and the true 
Mediterranean culture is still confined to 
a narrow littoral strip in the south. Strong 
though the influence of Central and Medi- 
terranean Europe has been, relations with 
the grassland heart of Asia have been para- 
mount. From earliest historical times to 
the present, nomadic societies living on the 
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produce of their herds and flocks have 
occupied the Asiatic steppes. Recurrent 
crises due either to a number of successive 
dry seasons or to overpopulation have 
driven the nomads out into the surrounding 
agricultural lands’) No peripheral area has 
escaped, and at the other side of the con- 
tinent such incursions have chequered the 


history of China and given some great 
dynasties to India’ Despite the protec- 
tion of Russia, South-eastern Europe has 


suffered many of these invaders Most 
traversed the northern steppes through the 
Ukraine to Moldavia and Wallachia 
whence they pressed westward through the 
Carpathians by the many river gaps. [hose 
who followed this route include the Huns 
(soths, Vandals, Alans, Avars, Bulgars and 
Magvars. The Osmanli Turks used the 
plateau route tothe south This led across 
\natolia to the Sea of Marmora and thence 
via the valley of the Maritsa to the Hun- 
garian lowland (see Fig. 3) 

\s a terminus of the land route from 
the steppe and an organizing centre trom 
which the steppeland horde could strike 
out into the surrounding agricultural re- 
gions, Hungary has great strategic impor- 
tance. In this respect it iscomparable. as 
history shows, to Manchuria in the Far 
and the Punjab in north-western 
India, the eastern and southern terminals 
respectively, of the steppe routes. After 
each of these ethnic waves had swept over 
the region and receded, peninsular Europe 
struggled to re-establish control over the 
inundated borderland now enriched by vet 
another cultural deposit. So throughout 
history a great ethnic ebb and flow has 
dominated events, revealing the constant 
conflict or pull between Asiatic and 
I-uropean influences. This pull between 
the two continents is the most striking trait 
in the geographical personality of the 
region 

How powerful has been the eflect ot 
build and space relations becomes apparent 


GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 
when the present economic and political 
conditions of South-eastern [Europe are 
compared with those of countries round 
the North Sea generally considered as 
tvpically European. Here in the south- 
east are no great industrial regions with 
dense population enjoying high standards of 
living such as one finds in Britain, northern 
I-'rance and western Germany. In these 
alpine lands of young rocks and late folding 
coal is absent and iron deposits small 
But even had these bases of big industry 
heen present the unsettled political condi- 
tions would have seriously retarded de- 
velopment. Agriculture is still the dominant 
occupation. (In Yugoslavia 71 per cent 
are so employed: in Hungary 51 per cent; 
in Bulgaria 80 per cent; in Romania 
78 per cent: and in Greece 6! per cent) 
Methods are still primitive and yields low 
International trade, small in volume, is 
confined to the export of bulky raw 
materials and food-stuffs ore, petrol 
lumber, wheat, and the import of manu- 
factured goods, a type of trade similar to 
that of the colonial holdings of west Euro- 
pean nations (see lable 1) 


Social statistics reveal a very low per 
capita income, high birth- and death-rates, 
and an average general illiteracy of over 
thirty per cent. Economically, then, the 
contrast between South-eastern Europe 
and the rich industrial countries near the 
North Sea is very sharp. Political condi- 
tions heighten the contrast. Whereas in 
Western Europe there is more or less general 
agreement as to the limits of national 
areas, and boundaries have altered little 
in the last two centuries, Eastern Europe 
is still politically indefinite. Settled boun- 
daries there have yet to be established 
Consequently, political conditions are un- 
stable, and in place of the more or less 
democratic societies of the west, those in 
the east have been autocratic. With the 
notable exception of Czecho-Slovakia, 1918- 
1939. most of which lay outside of our 


TABLE 


Nature of Export Trade of Countries in South-eastern Europe 


\gricultural Products 


Hungar\ 
Bulgaria 
Romania 
Yugoslavia 
(Gsreece 


Poland 


Compare 
\ustria 
Czecho-Slovakia 


(Figures from League of Nations International Trade Statistics, 1937 


Vianufactures 


Raw Materials 


50% 1o% 
37% 
oF 03 
50% 30% 
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49% 20.4% 


Raw Materials 
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up to the walls of Vienna 


Political divisions in Eastern Europe c. 1360. The Magyar invasion has swept over the mid-Danubian lowland, 
Austria bars the route to Western Europe along the Danube. 


Brandenburg, the nucleus of the later Prussia, —— the ‘draughty corridor’ east-west along the northern lowland. 
In the east the Turks in Anatolia and the Golden Horde in southern Russia are the advance guards of the next invasion 
from the steppe. 


region, all the States of the east have been 
dictatorial, belonging to the type in which, 
as Punch wittily expressed it, “what was 
not forbidden was compulsory . So grad- 
ually we are forced to recognize a profound 
regional contrast in Europe. If we asso- 
ciate the term European with the indus- 
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trial nations of the north and west, then the 
countries of the south-east are certainly 
non-European. The two areas are as 
different as New England and the Amer- 
ican south-west. And the differences 

arising as they do out of differences in build, 
resources, and above all, space relations — 


Note the similar role of 
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are basically geographic This contrast 
must be borne in mind. I[t is fundamental 
to an understanding of European politics 


Against the background of geography 
let us now review the present condition of 
South-eastern Lurope. The roots of the 
modern struggle reach far back. Nazi 
Germany has not posed a new problem 
It is tackling a time-old one what shall 
be the relation of South-eastern and penin- 
sular Europe. Nor is their plan of aggres- 
sion new. It follows an old pattern and the 
outlines of this pattern clearly reveal the 
persistent influences of the geographical 
forces discussed above. lo acquire per- 
spective and isolate the essential threads 
from the present tangled skein, it is 
necessary to survey the history of the 
region during the past three hundred vears 
[During the sixteenth century the Turks 
last of the Asiatic hordes to overrun South- 
eastern Lurope, swept across the Balkans 
subdued their Magyar predecessors and 
besieged Vienna (see Figs. 4+ and 5). Austria, 
under Habsburg leaders organized its 
defence. Ihe battle fought around the 
city was not for Vienna alone |The fate of 
t-urope hung on the result Had Vienna 
fallen. southern Germany and the routes 
to the maritime nations of the Western 
World would have been open to the Turks 
But Austrian arms triumphed. [The enem\ 
halted: the tide of invasion turned: defence 
changed to attack: and slowly the Turks 
retreated. Areas wrested from the retreat- 


ing lurks naturally fell to the victor, and 
were incorporated into the Austrian 
I:mpire. In this way, under Maria |heresa 


and Joseph II, a great centralized German 
Empire was built up, an empire strong 
enough to weather the Napoleonic storm 
and emerge into the nineteenth century as 
a great power (see Fig. ©). But the nine- 
teenth century revealed the internal weak- 
ness of the Ottomans. About the middle of 
the century [Turkey began to decline (see 
Fig 7). The “sick man’ of Europe's grip 
slowly loosened on the last Balkan hold- 
ings, and the Great Powers gathered 
around ready to dispute the succession 
Collapse of her rival created a serious 
problem for Austria. Consolidated mainly 
by her resistance to Turkish pressure, once 
that pressure relaxed Austria began to 
disintegrate. In the late nineteenth cen- 
tury the Habsburgs ruled a “ramshackle 
empire’ for which they strove to find a new 
raison d étre 


*This section is based on National States and National Minorities by C. A, McCartney. 


GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

Both these interrelated problems were 
soon complicated by the rise of national 
feeling. In this inter-continental border- 
land, where so many ethnic waves had 
advanced and recoiled, there existed neither 
linguistic nor cultural unity. The many 
mountain-girt basins protected the various 
cultural groups. Each found a natural 
fortress within which their culture could 
be preserved. Interchange and mixing 
were hindered. [igure & shows the re- 
sultant complicated mosaic of peoples in 
the nineteenth century, united only by 
their reluctant allegiance to the Austrian 
crown in opposition to the Turks. The 
mosaic can be simplified by considering 
the groups under four headings :* 

|. First, indigenous peoples, who have 
occupied their present territory since the 
beginning of the Christian era. lo this 
group belong the Greeks, Albanians 
Romanians, and to the north of our region 
around the Baltic, inns, --sths, Letts and 


Lithuanians 


2. Secondly, two great national groups 


the German and Slav. These groups have 
been in L-astern Europe for the last 2,000 
vears, but the area they have occupied has 
changed as they swayed back and forward 
struggling for dominance. During the first 
three centuries after Christ the Germans 
expanded trom their centre on the lower 
Vistula to the Rhine in the west and the 
Black Sea in the south-east. Then be- 
tween the third and ninth centuries the 
Slavs spread east, west and south until 
they covered the bulk of Eastern l-urope 
and extended west to the Elbe and east to 
the Lrals. The ninth century witnessed 
a renewed German drive. This was mainly 
to the east, and continued till halted by 
the Slav revival in the nineteenth century 
The Slavs, though one ethnic group, have 
not remained united. They are divided 
into a northern branch further divided into 
Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Ruthenes and Rus- 
sians, and a southern branch which includes 
Slovenes, Croats and Serbs 

3. Thirdly, among the minorities are 
the immigrant conquerors steppe-folk, 
who pushed into the region and then either, 
like the Bulgars, turned aside to settle an 
attractive area, or like the Magyar and 
Ottoman Turk established themselves as 
aristocracies over the autochthonous 
peoples 

4+. Lastly, there are the colonists, dis- 
persed in scattered groups. They include 
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Fig. 5. Political conditions in Eastern Europe in 1667. Constantinople has fallen, the Turks have conquered the 

whole of South-eastern Europe. Austria again holds the western route. The narrow strip of north-western Hungary 

still free from Turkish control has been absorbed by Austria. Note the extension of Russia. From Moscow, the organ- 

zing centre in the forest zone, political control has been extended over the steppe lands. This marks the end of the 
great invasions from central Asia 


Germans (see Fig. 9) who entered at the Despite the protection afforded by the 
invitation of the overlords to serve as topography, this cultural patchwork failed 
soldier settlers of the border, artisans to preserve clear lines. Intermixture, cul- 
and miners, and Jews, who fleeing from the tural assimilation and borrowing slowly 
medieval persecutions in Western Europe, went on. The Bulgars, for instance, were 
settled as agriculturalists in Poland and completely Slavicized, and, though they 
city-dwellers in Turkish lands still retain their group consciousness, they 
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boundary of Austria-Hungary. 


Fig. 7. Decline of the Ottoman Empire. The heavy continuous line north-west of Constantinople shows the 


European boundary of Turkey in 1914. 
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speak a Slavic tongue. The three confes- 
sions Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox 
and Mohammedan introduced addi- 
tional cultural differences. Roman Catho- 
lic Poles and Czechs became differentiated 
from the Orthodox Russians Ruthenes and 
southern Slavs. But until the middle 
nineteenth century much of this cultural 
differentiation was hidden. The peoples 
were divided more by socio-political than 
ethnic lines. [hus on the one hand was the 
conquering aristocrac y—German, Austrian 
Russian, Magyar and Turk,—on the other 
the conquered Slavs, Czechs, Slovaks, Poles 
and Slovenes, Romanians, Greeks, etc. oc- 
cupying the position of serfs. In between 
was the colonist, a limited middle class 
controlling industry and trade 

lhe nationalism growing from the seeds 
scattered by Napoleonic armies which in 
the nineteenth century began to torment 
South-eastern Europe, differed from that 


current in the west. In Western Europe 
nationalism is a_ political rather than 
cultural concept, and in Britain, for ex- 


ample, national feeling has overridden 
differences of race, language and culture, 
and brought the Celtic-speaking High- 
lander and Welsh to proclaim their national 
identity with the English. The new national- 
ism was a more mystic form based on 
racial theories of German fashioning. Ac- 
cording to these German theorists all people 
were divided into “clans , groups bound 
together by a blood tie (blutgemeinschaft), 
each of which had an indefeasible right to 
self-rule. The obvious difficulty of detect- 
ing the blood-tie was overcome by Schlegel 
who suggested that language and blood 
were connected so that speech could be the 


test of clan affiliation and therefore of 
nationality. Although the falseness of this 
theory can easily be demonstrated (for 


example, if speech is a test of blood-relation- 
ship then American Yankee and Southern 
Negro are racially one), nevertheless its 
imperfections were not immediately, seen. 
The linking of blood and language was 
accepted and speech remained the test of 
national affinity until Hitler revived the 
original blood-bond. Such a doctrine pro- 
vided a focus for all economic and political 


discontent. First it stimulated cultural 
revival. National pride grew as minorities 


rediscovered their history and literature. 
[hen came the demand for local autonomy, 


Fig. 8. Left 


boundaries 
Romania, Bulgaria, southern Germany and northern Italy belong to the same race 
‘cultural’. 


Cultural groups in Eastern Europe (highly generalized). 
This is not a ‘racial’ map. The northern and southern Slavs and the bulk of the people in Hungary, 
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-reedom. from alien overlords, and finally 
the broader claim of self-determination, the 
right of each blood group to be a separate, 
independent political entity. At first Aus- 
trian rulers encouraged the national rea- 
wakening; the more energy the subject 
peoples devoted to historical and literary 
research the less they would have for 
undesirable political activities. But this 
changed when the demand for political self- 


determination began to accelerate the 
already impending disintegration. Encour- 
agement gave place to hostility. Metter- 


nich and his successors tried to stem the 
rising tide by suppression at home, while 
they sought a solution abroad. 

Political disunity in Germany suggested 
one way out. If Austria could only 
incorporate the divided states of even 
southern Germany within her Empire, 
then Germans by sheer weight of numbers 
would dominate over all other minorities 
and stability be attained. This scheme 
was tried but foundered on the implacable 
hostility of Prussia who also had plans for 
a united Germany. The issue was finally 
settled in the war of 1866, and Austrian 
ambitions in Germany perished on the 
field of Sadowa. Forced back on herself, 
Austria toyed with a federal solution but 
finally compromised with the Dual System in 
which the two conquering groups, Austrian 
German and Magyar, joined forces to sup- 
press the political ambition of the other 
minorities 

While Austria was devising this uneasy 
compromise the peripheral powers were 
watching developments closely. Russia, 
her eves fixed on Constantinople and 
Austrian territories north of the Car- 
pathians (ie. Galicia), was all too eager 
to expand into the vacuum left by dissolv- 
ing Turkey. Her effortsinthis direction were 
usually cloaked by concern for the welfare 
of Orthodox Christians and brother Slavs 
Germany, united under Prussia, had plans 
for a Mittel-Europe, envisaged as a great 
economic superstate in which South- 
eastern Europe, a reservoir of raw material, 
would be united with industrial Germany. 
The Berlin-to-Baghdad railway (see Fig. 10), 
which would tap the wealth of the Middle 
and Far East, and compete with Britain's 
all-sea route, was a part of the same 
scheme. In view of Nazi policy, it is 
interesting to notice that Germany in these 
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Fig. 9. Distribution of German groups in Eastern Europe (from The New World, |. Bowman) 


Fig. 10. The Berlin-to-Baghdad Railway in 1914 


In Anatolia only those railways built under German control are 
shown. Note the branch line along the Morava-Vardar depression to Salonika 
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early years used the demand for colonial 
compensation primarily to deflect British 
and I rench interest from the main push 
to the east. Only when British opposition 
was seen to be insuperable did German 
leaders contemplate a wider hegemony and 
plan for a world state In the conflicting 
ambitions of German and Russian we can 
see a variant of the ever-recurring theme, 
German-Slavy rivalry. Britain and France, 
fearing both Russian expansion and a 
German dominated superstate, generally 
bolstered up the lurks and encouraged 
national movements. Newly unified Italy 
was also interested, though her attitude 
was less easily defined. In the main her 
policy had three drives, fear of the old 
aggressor Austria: distrust of French power 
in the Mediterranean; and an overwhelm- 
ing desire to share the pickings of the 
‘Turkish Empire 

So the stage was gradually set for 
tragedy. Successful revolt of the Balkan 
groups in 1913 left Turkey with only a 
small foothold in Europe (see Fig. 7), and 
increased the political instability of Aus- 
tria-Hungary. A minor assassination in 
the Austrian domain of the southern Slavs 
started a conflagration which spread so 
quickly that the significance of the first 
scene of conflict tends to be overlooked 
World War Number One might properly be 
considered to be the War of the Austrian 
Succession since dispute over the precise 
form of reorganization in South-eastern 
Europe precipitated the crisis and domi- 
nated the peace. Halévy., it is interesting 
to note, argues that the war was due not 
so much to capitalism breaking down, as 
to nationalism breaking out, and this seems 
tenable when we consider the final line-up 
of the belligerents) On one side were 
grouped nations with large dissatisfied 
minorities Germany. Austria-Hungary 
and Turkey. On the other, countries with 
minorities outside their borders l-rance, 
Italy, Romania, Serbia: Greece, Russia 
Bulgaria and Britain were exceptions and 
at first confused the issue. Both sides used 
national antipathies in war propaganda 
But once Russia dropped out of the strug- 
gle, the Germans, by the terms of the 
Treaty of Brest Litovsk. revealed their real 
attitude to cultural minorities, the divi- 
sion on nationalist grounds became clearer 
When United States entered and pro- 
claimed as one of the fourteen points the 
self-determination of national minorities, 
the war was resolved into a fight between 
two philosophies, Nationalism versus the 
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Superstate German collapes 
meant the triumph of nationalism 


At Versailles the powers met to recon- 
struct Europe according to this principle 
and however critical we may be of the 
results. the fact that peace was to be based 
on an abstrect principle must be remember- 
ed and counted as progress. Power at last 
within their grasp and century-old wrongs 
to redress, the minorities of South-eastern 
l-urope were not in a mood for a just 
appraisal of their competing claims. The 
western powers, for their part, were still 
poisoned by their previous fears and unable 
or unwilling to exert a sufficiently moderat- 
ing influence on their protégés. A glance 
at the cultural map, moreover, will show 
the complicated problem they were tack- 
ling Even if we ignore topography, eco- 
nomic orientations and _ historical con- 
siderations, boundaries clearly separating 
off each minority from all others would be 
impossible to draw. Readers still critical 
of the 1919 map of Europe might attempt 
their own version. In such a situation 
mistakes were inevitable, but collapse of 
present [Lurope is not so much the result 
of these mistakes as of the failure to 
modify the treaties when their inadequacy 
was revealed. Under the final arrangement 
Austria-Hungary disappeared to make way 
for a number of national states (see Fig. &) 
Czecho-Slovakia, country of the northern 
Slavs, comprised the Bohemian massif, 
Carpathians and the southern fringe of 
lowland. In the mountain lands between 
the Danube and the Adriatic, Yugoslavia 
united the southern Slavs; Romania ex- 
panded to include Transylvania and in- 
cidentally acquired a considerable Magyar 
minority; and Austria and Hungary, strip- 
ped of their former possessions, were left 
as small separate states to cope with the 
difficult task of readjustment 


Though Germany and Russia were both 
temporarily excluded from effective politics 
the borderland nature of South-eastern 
L-urope continued to dominate the policies 
of the successive states. [wo roles were 
theirs On the one hand, they formed a 
cordon sanitaire which protected peninsular 
l-urope against the Bolshevik virus; on the 
other. in close alliance with eech other and 
I-rance, they effectively encircled Germany 
Stability of such arrangements obviously 
demanded international solidarity, but 
from the beginning this was threatened by 
national pride, boundary and minority 
problems and economic difficulties. In 
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the inter-war years three periods can be 


recognized. The first the twelve vears 
1920-1932 was one of increasing eco- 
nomic distress. Germany, Austria and 


Hungary were bankrupt. A lowering of 
the standard of living was necessary, but 
this they were able to avoid, thanks to the 
readiness with which Britain, France and 
the United States poured out loans, and 
they continued in increasing economic 
instability. The new states, eager to 
emphasize their separateness, strengthened 
their boundaries with tariff walls, a policy 
as biologically sound as _ economically 
stupid. Old Austria-Hungary had been a 
well integrated economic unit. The great 
Alfold growing wheat and maize was the 
granary. From the mountain edges came 
timber and ore which fed the heavy 
industries based on the coal and skilled 
labour in Bohemia. Other miscellaneous 
industries, working for the home market 
of 51 millions were scattered along the 
Alpine foothills of Austria. Vienna, a city 
of two and half millions, was the nerve 
centre, with the central banking and 
organizing establishments. In 1920. all 
this had disappeared. Tariff barriers cut 
the mid-Danubian basin into a number 
of small units and prevented the free flow 
of commodities. Adding to the difficulties 
of the new states came the discovery that 
political ties with Great Britain and France 
could not be strengthened by economic 
exchange. Table |, already discussed, shows 
that with the exception of Czecho-Slovakia 
and Austria, the trade of South-eastern 
Europe was an exchange of raw materials 
and foodstuffs for manufactured goods 
France and Britain were very ready to 
supply the latter, but they could not take 
South-eastern Europe's exports in return 
without disturbing the existing trade with 
their empires, and in the case of Great 
Britain, with the sterling block. Germany, 
an industrial nation needing raw materials 
and ready to supply manufactured goods 
was the logical trade partner. Reluctantly 
South-eastern Europe had to accept that 
fact, and between 1923 and 1931 the 
German share of the combined trade of 
five countries, Austria, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Czecho-Slovakia and Romania rose 
from ten per cent to fifteen per cent 
But the whole economic fabric depended 
on the abundance of cheap capital from 
the west, and since the flow of money could 
not continue indefinitely, it was funda- 
mentally unstable 
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[he great economic storm which swept 
over the world in 1929-1930 shattered this 
unsound structure and ushered in the next 
period of roughly five years, 1932-1937 
As overproduction and underconsumption 
of raw materials lowered world market 
prices to unprofitable levels, unsaleable 
agricultural stocks accumulated in South- 
eastern Europe Capital from the United 


States, France and Britain ceased to flow 
and economic life in the Danube lands 
stagnated 


Che drying up of funds made Germany 
lace reality and the attempt was made to 
rectify the unstable economic regime 
[his necessitated ruthless economic con- 
tractions. Salaries and wages fell by one- 
third, and unemployment is estimated to 
have reached five and a half million. Out 
of the resultant distress and disillusionment 
rose Naziism with its belief in military force 
and plans for a greater Germany. Mean- 
while Russia had achieved political un- 
animity in domestic affairs. The first Five 
Year Plan was nearly completed and her 
rulers at last had leisure for adventures in 
the realm of world power politics) Between 
a rapidly arming Germany bent on treaty 
revision, and Bolshevik Russia with un- 


stated but variously conjectured aims, 
South-eastern Europe became acutely 
aware of its borderland position. In the 


deteriorating situation close international 
co-operation alone could give security, 
and for this South-eastern Europe was 
not entirely unprepared) The working 
of the Little Entente had given Czecho- 
Slovakia, Yugoslavia and Romania expe- 
rience of united action in regional problems, 
and though boundary and minority dis- 
putes continued to divide the victorious 
and defeated states, a rapprochement was 
not impossible. Given time and steady 
encouragement from Britain and France, 
these difficulties might quite well have 
been overcome and Danubian solidarity 
established Unfortunately the period 
1931-7 witnessed the gradual breakdown 
of all attempt at organized maintenance 
of world peace. Manchuria, the fruitless 
Disarmament and Economic Conferences, 
Abyssinia, were the sinister mile-stones 
marking the road along which, step by 
step, Europe retraced her way back to 
the bankrupt politics of 1914. Two and 
three-power pacts supplemented, then sup- 
planted, League authority, and as the 
centralizing power of the League weakened, 
the continent became once more divided 
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into hostile and rapidly arming camps. [he 
League, it is true, continued to function 
but discussions in Geneva had little effect on 
the course of events. [he various chancel- 
leries were the scenes of real activity: it 
was there the game of power politics was 
played. Aware of the perils of disunity 
South-eastern L-urope fought against the 
general drift. Czecho-Slovakia and Yugo- 
slavia in particular proved more than once 
their willingness to suffer for the principle 
of collective action. In 1935, for instance 
Yugoslavia loyally applied sanctions al- 
though about twenty per cent of her total 
exports were normally taken by Italy, and 
she was particularly exposed if any military 
retaliation was attempted by Italy. Danger 
from both sides, increasing doubt of the 
League and even of French support com- 
bined in this period to make the states seek 
protection from one or other of the poten- 
tial aggressors. Czecho-Slovakia, allied 
with Russia, steadily supported the League 
against Germany. Poland, on the other 
hand, relied on German promises, and this 
policy was generally favoured by Yugo- 
slavia and Romania 


Meanwhile, political insecurity 
spread, another world movement’ was 
taking shape. This was economic nation- 
alism. Steadily the great powers were 
dividing the world into trade empires each 
barricaded by high tariff walls. Table 2 
illustrates this 

Trade between different empires dwin- 
dled and competition for unattached coun- 
tries grew sharp. Britain and France con- 
centrated on their empires: Japan started 
to carve out an empire in Eastern Asia; 
Germany turned to South-eastern Europe 
and South America. To strengthen her 
trade drive Germany used the blocked 
mark, ie., goods bought would only be 
paid for in German commodities, a sim- 
ple device, but in German hands a sinister 
political weapon. Comprehensive trade 
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treaties were proposed by Germany, who 
offered to take all surplus stocks whatever 
the quality. The countries of South- 
eastern Lurope, their store-houses over- 
flowing and burdened by heavy indebted- 
ness, the legacy of numerous loans granted 
by western nations during the twenties, 
welcomed these offers. Raw materials 
began to flow toward Germany, but the 
return movement of manufactured goods 
did not keep pace: indeed the south-eastern 
countries found it difficult to secure pay- 
ment at all. In those cases, when, after con- 
siderable delay goods were delivered, more 
supplies were immediately ordered so that 
credits gradually accumulated in Germany 
and froze. In 1936 it is estimated Ger- 
many owed 10 million marks to Bulgaria, 
18 million to Romania, 21 million to 
Yugoslavia, 25 million to Hungary and 
50 million to Greece. Once begun, this 
one-sided trade was difficult tostop. When 
Germany bought wheat from one of the 
states it was not a business deal between 
the German Government and the individ- 
ual producer but a commercial agreement 
between the two governments. The farm- 
ers who grew the wheat delivered it to their 
government and received payment, and 
so not being directly impoverished by the 
German Governments refusal to pay, 
opposed any attempted restriction of so 
satisfactory a trade. Yugoslavian maize, 
Greek and Bulgarian tobacco and all other 
goods not required by the rearmament 
programme were sold by Germany on the 
world market at fairly low prices. This 
had the double effect of providing foreign 
exchange with which Germany could buy 
rubber, cotton, nickel, steel, etc. and of 
keeping prices so low that countries of 
South-eastern Europe were unable to sell 
their products on their own account 
Thus the shackles of German domination 
were fastened on the smaller nations 


TABLE 2 


Share of ‘Empire Trade’ in Trade of Certain Countries 


Per Cent of Total 


TRADE OF 

193? 
United Kingdom 36 4 
United States 29 6.1 
France 12.0 
Belgium 3 2 
Netherlands 5 0 
Italy 0.5 
Portugal 7 10.4 


Imports from Empire 


Per Cent of Total 


Exports to Empire 


(Review of World Trade 1938, League of Nations Economic Intelligence Service 


1935 193? 1935 1938 
39.0 41.9 44.4 45.4 47.6 9.9 
4.7 4.8 2.8 2.3 
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lable 3} shows how between 1929 and former enemies Bulgaria and Turkey was 
1937 the proportion of the trade of the signed The barrier had to be removed 
countries of South-eastern Europe con- Nazi anger against these obstructions was 
trolled by Germany increased. As the whipped up to the point of frenzy. To 
economic power grew the Nazis used it to Hitler, Czecho-Slovakia was the ulcer that 
control domestic politics of the creditor required to be lanced) By 1938 all was 
countries. Credits, for instance, were re- ready Austria was the first to fall and six 
duced if concessions were made to Fascist months later the absorption of Czecho- 
groups or if anti-Nazi politicians were Slovakia began In the destruction of 
dismissed. Economic developments in the both these states Hitler took his stand on 
creditor countries were also shaped to suit — the self-determination of ethnic minorities, 
German military needs. Hungary's produc- the very principle underlying the treaties 
tion of bauxite aluminum ore expanded — of 1919 which had brought these states into 
from 72,000 tons in 1933 to 210,000 in 1935. being. The destruction of Czecho-Slovakia 


In the same period Yugoslavia more than — ushered in the last post-war period the 
doubled its bauxite output. New crops present period of open aggression 
were also introduced Germany per- l-urope in the summer ol 1938 pre- 


suaded” the governments to put large sented a strange picture. Revival of the 
areas under soya beans, an important German menace had brought about an 
source of vegetable oil, and cotton. All alignment of power similar to that of 1914 
this tied the countries more firmly to the [France now linked with Soviet Russia. 
German economy and slowly the tentacles had drawn so closely to Great Britain as 
of power extended toward the Aegean and to be almost a political satellite. Britain, 
fastened on the Near East following the too, was displaying greater willingness to 
natural strategic line, Berlin-Prague (or deal with Russia and this drawing 
Vienna) — Budapest, Belgrade, Sofia, Con- together of France, Britain and Russia 

stantinople, Baghdad—the line of the earlier a Jogical rapprochement of peripheral powers 
planned Berlin-to Baghdad railway. Nazi against a threat from the centre — recalled 
Germany had revived Mittel-Europa with the Triple Entente, while resemblance to 
a vengeance the earlier scene was heightened by Italian 
indecision. But history rarely repeats it- 
self In 1914 fear of Russia may have 
lurked in the minds of English politicians, 
but in 1938 fear, increased by ideological 
differences, was an obsession. Many Eng- 
lish and French leaders were so bewildered 
that they could not decide whether Ger- 
many or the Soviet was the greater menace 
If Germany—then obviously a full military 


Across the strategic line, however, there 
still stretched the barrier of Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia. These countries sepa- 
rated Germany from the middle and lower 
Danube lands, and, furthermore, because of 
their greater industrial development, were 
able to resist German economic control 
[hey even competed for the trade of the 


south-east \s long as they ( zecho- 
Slovakia in particular -were free. a mid- alliance with Russia was essential, but, if 


Danubian economic and political tedera- Russia, then a strong Germany was desir- 
tion remained a possibility in fact. as able as a bulwark against Bolshevism 
the nature of the German threat became olicies were further confused by the fear of 
apparent conditions for union grew more the Soviet in the tier of small States W hich 
favourable, and in 1935 a Balkan pact separated Germany from Russia. Poland 
uniting Greece and Yugoslavia with their and Romania in particular were reluctant 


TABLE 3 
German Trade in South-eastern Europe 
Per Cent of Total Per Cent of Total 
Imports Supplied Exports Taken 
by Germany by Germany 

1929 1937 1937 
Hungar\ 20.0 25.9 11.7 24.0 
Yugoslavia 19.6 32.4 8.5 
Romania 24.1 28.9 27.6 
Bulgaria . 54.8 29.9 43.1 
Greece 9.4 27.2 23.2 31.0 
Turkey 15.3 42.1 13 3 36.9 


(Figures from South-eastern Europe published by Royal Institute of International Affairs 
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to accept Russian assistance, yet without 
their co-operation Soviet aid against Ger- 
many could not be fully utilized. Nazi 
diplomats cleverly fostered those sus- 
picions. [he lessonof the last war had been 
well learned. Germany should not attempt 
another war on two fronts if it could pos- 
sibly be avoided Lverything must there- 
fore be done to prevent encirclement, i.e , to 
prevent Russian, British and French co- 
operation this being so, Munich at the 
time appeared to many a disastrous error 
but viewed in another light it could have 
been defended as a logical, if unethical, step 
in British policy. By the sacrifice of Czecho- 
Slovakia the last barrier to German expan- 
sion was thrown down. Germany it seemed 
was then to be encouraged to follow the line 
of expansion until Russia cried “Halt”. In 
the revived German-Slav antagonism both 
dangers to western democracies might be 
neutralized, and the theatre of war would 
move from the west to the old battlefield 
of South-eastern Europe. British rearma- 
ment, which seemed so unnecessary if peace 
had been secured for our own time, fitted 
this interpretation as a safeguard against 
any variant in the traditional pattern 

But events after Munich proved this 
interpretation to be inadequate. Lither 
such a policy was never formulated or it 
was quickly abandoned. Britain and France 
did not withdraw from the Danubian lands 
Instead they redoubled their efforts to 
stem the German economic drive and a 
fierce trade war began 

Dr. Funk, the German Economic Min- 
ister, had started on a trade mission before 
the Munich meeting. He visited Yugo- 
slavia, Turkey and Bulgaria three 
countries which he described as a “kind ot 
Balkan axis’ stretching from Germany to 
the Black Sea, and, but forarecall to Berlin 
where he was needed to supervise the 
economic changes resulting from the Mu- 
nich Settlement, he intended to visit both 
Iraq and Iran’ The results of his tour 
were an agreement with Yugoslavia (Octo- 
ber 25th), a grant of 60 million dollars 
credit to Turkey (October 10th), and a 
reported offer to Bulgaria of a treaty under 
which Germany would take all the surplus 
products of Bulgaria for twelve vears 
Trade missions later visited Romania 
(November 2}st), and Bulgaria (January 
19th, 1939). Several German-Romanian 
agreements were made, but the last, signed 
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in February 1939 after an economic ul- 
timatum, gave Germany wide control over 
both Romanian trade and future economic 
development 

Britain began her campaign with a 
minor success. On November 6th, 1938, 
she bought 600,000 tons of Romanian 
wheat over the bids of German representa- 
tives who were offering to take the entire 
wheat crop for the next two years. In 
November the London Chamber of Com- 
merce sent an official to Yugoslavia to 
study prospects of increasing trade with 
Britain, and to report on the advisability of 
opening a branch of the London Chamber 
in Zagreb. In April 1939 a British trade 
mission headed by Sir Frederick Leith 
Ross, arrived in Bucharest to continue the 
work begun by Lord Semphill earlier in the 
vear. In May British trade talks with 
Bulgaria began in Sofia. Meanwhile trade 
agreements were signed between France 
and Bulgaria (December 10th), Yugoslavia 
(February 10th), Romania (March 31st), 
and Poland (April Ist). This is not a 
complete record, but it is sufficient to show 
with what vigour the Allies battled against 
German economic stranglehold. The vic- 
tim countries valiantly seconded these 
efforts. With such strong support from 
Britain and France their independence 
might be retrieved, and hope rose high 
when Britain supplemented her economic 
efforts with a guarantee of the boundaries 
of Poland and Romania. But the effort 
came too late. Germany was too firmly 
entrenched to be quickly dislodged, and, 
moreover, the German military machine 
was in gear and ready to maintain its 
privileges by force 

A firm Anglo-Soviet alliance might have 
saved the situation, though it is by no 
means certain; but Russia, snubbed at 
Munich, was difficult for Britain to ap- 
proach. Nevertheless, fear of German at- 
tack kept Russian interest in British efforts 
alive, and an alliance even at that late 
hour was a possibility. The British pledge 
to Poland and Romania probably destroyed 
that possibility. By her pledge Britain 
guaranteed not only the boundaries of 
Poland and Romania, but automatically the 
greater length of the Soviet boundary. 
Unless Germany could secure the support 
of Poland and Romania, future military 
attack on Russia was virtually impossible 
without British obligations forcing her into 
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the war. It is not surprising then that in 
the subsequent struggle for Russian support 
Germany triumphed. Britain had given 
so much she had little else to offer The 
Soviet-German pact for both countries was 
a return to the policies of the eighteenth 
century when Slav and German tempora- 
rily sank their differences and agreed to 
partition the disputed borderland) Againas 
in the eighteenth century Poland was 
partitioned, Germany getting the lions 
share of it. A little later the dismember- 
ment of Romania began, with similar 
results \t the present time the whole ot 
South-eastern Europe is at last under 
Nazi domination and the momentum of the 
drive has carried German arms across the 
Aegean into the Near East. Never betore 
has the German dream of a Mittel-Europa 
and its military controlled land route to 
the Orient been so near fulfilment 


In this summary of political develop- 
ments we seem to have wandered from our 
starting point, the geographical personality 
of South-eastern Europe. But this is not 
so. The present tragic situation clearly 
reveals all those features described earlier 
as characteristics of the region The colo- 
nial nature of the economy of the Danu- 
bian countries, the outcome of their climate 
build and location, made possible the trade 
drive of the Nazis; the cultural hetero- 
geneity, a legacy of the space relations and 
the mountains and basin topography, de- 
layed unity and enabled Germany, by 
playing on national prejudices, to isolate 
lor conquest one group alter anot her. And 
as these words are written ( June, 1941) new 
developments are throwing into high relief 
the most characteristic trait in the region's 
personality. The Nazi attack on Russia 
has begun. The uneasy truce has ended 
Though this has happened earlier than 
might have been expected, and though 
the immediate reasons for the attack are 
difficult to decide, from the viewpoint of 
the political geographer it is but a new 
outburst of German-Slav rivalry that 
swaying back and forward of the two great 
national groups which began in the early 
years of the Christian era and is yet 
unfinished. This new struggle re-empha- 
sizes the borderland nature of South- 
eastern Europe and makes it once more a 
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battleground between European and -ura- 
sian influences 

lurning to the future there is no need 
for pessimism. [he emphasis on the per- 
sistent influence of geographical factors 
need not develop a deterministic outlook 
German-Slav hostility is not eternal, though 
many writers so describe it, nor is the 
disunity of South-eastern L-urope insuper- 
able [lor man is not a puppet dominated 
by his environment, he has the power of 
conscious choice, though in the exercise of 
this power he must have regard for the 
limitations and possibilities of his environ- 
ment 

Thus in any post-war settlement of 
South-eastern L-urope, treaty-makers 
should bear two major principles in mind 
First, the divisive nature of the environ- 
ment must be reduced, not enhanced 
Nationalism, for example, should not be 
the basis of the new settlement. Without 
the exchange of large cultural minorities, 
which would entail great suffering and not 
a little injustice, national groups cannot be 
so united that cultural or linguistic lines 
can be political frontiers. Minority prob- 
lems can only be solved by getting rid of 
our adolescent mystic belief in nationalism 

the sure sign of a group inferiority 
complex. Here the western nations, them- 
selves seriously infected with the virus, 
can give a strong lead. If, however, ethnic 
groups desire political separateness, then 
the resultant boundaries must not be 
strengthened by economic walls. Above 
the politically free cultural groups there 
must rise some economic super-structure 

Secondly, as a safeguard against the 
dangers inherent in the march, land posi- 
tion participation in an even wider poli- 
tical, and if possible economic, organiza- 
tion — League, Iederal Union, call it what 
you will, is essential 

These two principles, as fundamental 
as they are obvious, cannot be dismissed 
as being too idealistic for practical con- 
sideration. Events of the past ten years 
should have convinced the worst sceptic 
that the impractical idealists are not the 
supporters of the League idea, but those 
who believe civilized life is possible in 
Europe without some such form of inter- 
national government 
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Student pilots at an elementary flying school walking out to their Tiger Moth training planes to begin the day's 
flying. 


WINGS OF ADVENTURE es, 


by Pilot Officer KENNETH G. WRIGHT R.C.A.F. = 


N all air history, there has been no prise Canada's billion-dollar university 
parallel to Canada’s over-night achieve- of the air, the British Commonwealth Air 
ment in building up one of the worlds Training Plan. Under this vast scheme 
greatest flying forces for the defence of the youth of the Empire, turned from the 


freedom and the Empire pursuits of peace by democracy's peril, is net 
learning a new and grimmer calling mn 


With a personnel of a mere 4,500 at the % 
outbreak of war in 1939, the Royal Cana- From Canadian skies, chosen as the 2 
dian Air Force had grown, by the beginning — training fields of Allied aviators, thousands a 
of 1941, to 38,000 officers and men. To- of young men of a score of nationalities are 
day that number has swelled to 90,000, and going forth to combat amid the battle- 


within a few weeks it will have surpassed clouds of Europe. And those first thou- Pei 
100,006. Such is the astounding growth | sands will grow and be multiplied until the te 
of what, two short years ago, was just a last Nazi is swept from the air. be Ee 
plan on paper The Commonwealth Air Training Plan 


Not only has the R.C.A.F. mushroomed is this country’s greatest single contribu- 
incredibly, but it has formed the founda- tion to democracy's struggle. Canada has 
tion for a still greater aeronautical enter- an efficient Army and Navy which already 
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lt is cold up above in an open cockpit. These E.F.T.S 


students are well bundled for their instruction in Fleet 


inch trainers 


have built proud traditions for themselves 
But the Commonwealth Plan is the key- 
note of the Dominion’s war programme 

Not only has the plan been enlarged as 
it progressed, but it has reached maturity 
many months before the participants 
Britain, Canada, Australia and New Ceal- 
and helieved it could) Graduates are 
now pouring Overseas at a rate originall, 
set as a goal for six months hence, and 
every month sees not only an acceleration 
of training but an increase in the numbers 
being trained 

Ihe plan is producing not only air 
crew pilots, observers and wireless 
operators, air gunners but every other 
type of man required to maintain an air 
force in action: mechanics, ground crew 
instructors, administrators, ground radio 
operators, armament specialists and trades- 
men of all categories 

lor more than a year now graduates ot 
the plan have been helping defend Britain 


[he majority of Canadian air crew at 
present reinforce Royal Air l-orce squadrons 
overseas, serving side by side with men from 
the United Kingdom, Australia, New 
-ealand, and other parts of the Empire 
But by October, 1941, there were already 
fourteen all-Canadian squadrons of the 
R AT. manned in the air entirely by 
RC AT. personnel, but for battle pur- 
poses serving with R AF squadrons in 
R.A..-commanded groups. These include 
homber and day - and night-fighter squad- 
rons, and are distinct from the _ three 
RCAF. “pre-plan’ squadrons 

In addition, too, Canadians are defend- 
ing their own country. On the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts, in co-operation with 
United States squadrons, patrols fly with 
ceaseless vigilance, watching for sub- 
marines, escorting convoys and carrying 
out other war-time duties So far out into 
the Atlantic do some of the convoy escorts 
fly that often they would save an hour 
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A solemn moment as aircrew recruits are sworn into the Service 


landing in Ireland, rather than returning 
to their Canadian bases 

The Commonwealth Plan is truly Can- 
ada-wide in its scope. No. 17 Elementary 
Flying Training School is at Stanley, Nova 
Scotia, and No 18 Elementary Flying 
lraining School at Boundary Bay, British 
Columbia. There are 139 other units 
spotted through the Maritimes, along the 
shores of the St. Lawrence through Quebec, 
dotting Ontario's farming and manufactur- 
ing areas, across the prairie wheat lands 
and out into British Columbia. At first, 
because of construction contingencies, most 
western recruits were sent east to train, 
but any fears that Western Canada was 


over there with the Royal Canadian Air 


Lectures provide needed instruction for all aircrew candidates 


being deprived of its rightful participation 
in the plan were soon removed, and to-day 
the West holds more schools than does the 
East. And as the Acting Deputy Minister 
of National Defence for Air told a Winnipeg 
service club luncheon early this year 

“| am glad to have this opportunity of 
saving to you of the Prairie Provinces that 
the young men of the West have been 
outstanding. Canada has none better to 
offer. 

As an example of what the French- 
Canadians in Quebec are doing, Air 
Minister Power reported recently that a 
squadron manned entirely by members of 
that race will be formed overseas 

As was adequately proven by the 
Bishops, the Collishaws, the Barkers and 
the McLeods in the last war, Canadians 
as a whole take second place to no men as 
commanders of the air. And although 
their opportunity has not yet been as great, 
the same thing has already been shown in 
the new conflict. Said Major Power, on 
his return from his trip to Britain this 
summer 

“Let me say without any false pride or 
modesty that the word Canada’ on the 
shoulder of a boy in Air Force blue has 
become a symbol throughout embattled 
Britain. It is a badge of courage and 
sacrifice which has won universal respect 
Thousands of young Canadians serving 


Force form a legion of valour of which 
this Dominion can justly be proud. 

“| watched these boys at work and at 
play on the great R.A.F. stations in the | 


Barracks and all equipment must be neat and tidy at 
all times. 
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A student ‘flies’ on the ground in a Link Trainer 


before going aloft 


battle line | sat down and talked to them 
in the service clubs of the rest areas. | saw 
them climb into their aircraft and fly oft 
to battle | saw them return from these 
operational flights cold and weary, but they 
held their heads high with the pride of a 
duty well done Their work has been 
magnificent, both in the defence of Britain 
and in the daily sweeps against the foe 
across the channel and in his own backyard 

“High officers of the British Govern- 
ment and of the British Air Ministry were 
quick to commend the achievement of our 
airmen, and you their fathers and 
mothers, their sisters and brothers, wives 
and sweethearts will understand the 
pride which | experienced. Their actions 
speak for them.” 

Three squadrons of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force were sent overseas during the 
first winter of the war, and the work of 
Canadian flyers during the Battle of 
Britain in the summer of 1940 is now 
history. lime and again the British Air 
Ministry paid tribute to their skill, their 
courage and their unceasing devotion to 
their tasks 

A Royal Canadian Air Force overseas 
headquarters was established in London, 
and during the summer of 1940 a number 
of radio mechanics were sent over to help 
the RAF., followed in October and 
November by air crew ——pilots and observ- 
ers and wireless air gunners. Just after the 
turn of the new year 1,000 radio mechanics 
were rushed across, and now almost each 
month headlines tell of another large con- 


Most of the off-duty hours find students in their rooms 
studying. 


Student observers practise with small practice bombs 


at a B. & G. school 


tingent of Canadians in blue arriving to 
help Britain 

Air Minister Power announced this 
autumn that fourteen all-Canadian squad- 
rons were already overseas. Earlier it had 
been revealed that plans were to have 
twenty-five RCAF. squadrons manned 
by Canadians on the ground and in the air 
before 1942 

Besides the R CAF. squadrons serving 
alone there are a number of R.A.F. squad- 
rons partially manned by Canadians. The 
“all-Canadian’ squadron’ headed by 


Douglas Bader, who is now a prisoner of 
is an example 


war in Germany 
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The bright yellow Harvards — an advanced training craft 


are a familiar sight over Canada to-day. Here they 


fly in formation over the Uplands air station 


(Canadians, too, have won their share 
of decorations for action against the enem\ 
and already heroes of this new war have 
been returned to Canada for special duties 
wearing the diagonally-striped purple and 
white of the Distinguished Flying Cross 


Others have won awards and are still 
fighting with the Royal Air Force in Russia 
in the Near East and on other distant 
hattle fronts 

Lnsung and little known are the 


R defenders of Canada. The peace- 
time Air Force of 4,500 men was divided 
in three ways, small as it was. Part became 
the instructional nucleus of the Common- 
wealth Plan, part went overseas with the 
first Canadian squadrons, and the remainder 
were given the task of the actual defence 
of Canadian shores. It is a task this group 
and their successors have performed with 
unfailing diligence for the past two years 

Immediately the war broke out, per- 
manent squadrons were moved to the 
East Coest and concurrently those on the 
Pacific were strengthened. The Atlantic 
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coastline, being closest to the actual war 
fronts, naturally had the heavier force and 
the latest planes, and even to-day this force 
IS being steadily strengthened, and most 
modern aircraft are being provided 

The coastal defence job not one 
which men seek. Day in and day out 
through the bitter winter months as well 
as in summer, R.CAF. aircraft have 
mounted guard over the sea approaches to 
the Dominion. On the East, vital convoys 
of men and materials setting out on the 


perilous voyage to Britain have been 
escorted by long-range aircraft in co- 


operation with the ships of the Royal 
Canadian Navy and the Royal Navy 
These squadrons have carried out their 
daily tasks usually without publicity, but 
with unfailing devotion to duty despite 
all the hardships of the weather and 
necessarily long hours 

Each day they fly hundreds of miles out 
to sea at dawn, to return only at dusk, the 
crews chilled to the bone and cramped 
But next day they are ready again to 
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escort a convoy, or rendezvous a flotilla 
hound for a Canadian port 

By reason of close co-operation with 
the United States for the defence of the 
hemisphere, steps are being taken on the 
West Coast to arrange joint action in the 
event of an attack on that coast or on 
\laska A chain of aerodromes is now 
under construction in the North-west, so 
that fighter squadrons both from Canadian 
and Lnited States bases may be moved to 
nerthern British Columbia or Alaska from 
the central parts of the continent with a 
minimum of delay Because of the com- 
paratively short range of fighter aircratt 
frequent refuelling is necessary, and this 
will be possible at fine modern aerodromes 
equipped with radio facilities and night 
flying equipment being built in the far 
North-west 

For purposes of control, Canada is 
divided into two operational commands 
embracing the eastern and western halves 
of the country Naturally, most of the 


Twin-engined Avro Ansons — the Flying Greenhouses 


WINGS OF ADVENTLURI 


activity in both commands is confined to 
the immediate coastal areas 

Shortly after the outbreak of the war 
Great Britain approached Canada. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand with a plan to 
train air crew in Canada. It was realized 
that besides the natural difficulties of 
restricted flying space, weather and con- 
centration of population, as the war went 
on the exigencies of the conflict would 
make training in Britain more difficult each 
week. Canada. with its huge spaces. its 
distance from the scene of conflict. its 
proximity to the Lnited States as a source 
of supplies, if meeded, was _ particularly 
adapted to such a scheme Australia and 
New Zealand, concurred, and it was agreed 
the three Dominions would pay the cost 
of the scheme in cash, with Britain contrib- 
uting her part in_ kind in training 
planes and engines and other material 

[he original plan, drawn up in Ottawa 
in December, 1939, was estimated to cost 
$600,000,000, but this was later revised 


are used for instruction of bomber crew. The Rockies 


form an impressive backdrop for this formation. 


kes 
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upwards to about $1,000,000,000, with 
Canada s share nearly $000,000,000  Can- 


adas costs have been heavier than those 
of the other participants because the Cana- 
dian Government felt the plan should be 
this country s major contribution to the 
I-mpire war effort, and because Canada 
ottered to bear construction and other 
preliminary costs. lo-day, the immense 
project continues with its original four 
partners, but it is universally recognized 
as essentially and primarily Canadian 

[he scheme is operated directly by the 
Royal Canadian Air Force under the direc- 


December 


1941 


tion of the Canadian Government and a 
supervisory board made up of representa- 
tives of the partner governments 

There were many difficult problems ot 
sites, buildings, plane types and equipment 
to be decided before the first man could 
start his training The speed with which 
these problems were settled is a high tribute 
to Canadian organization and Canadian 
industry 


l-irst the sites for aerodomes and 
buildings had to be selected [-xisting 
aerodromes were used where conditions 


warranted, but in nearly every case these 
had to be enlarged or changed to meet the 
specifications of the plan. [Equitable dis- 
tribution throughout Canada, possible use 
after the war, proximity to surface com- 
munication services, supplies and labour 
soil and snow conditions all had to be taken 
into account 

Standard plans were drawn up for the 
forty-odd types of buildings necessary for 
each school, contracts let and work started 


sometimes months before it had been 
originally intended, and even then there 


was the huge staff problem and others of 
maintenance, supplies and planes to be 
solved 

Take one of the sixteen Service Flying 
Training Schools now in operation, for 
instance. Service Flying Training Schools 
are advance training centres for fighter and 
bomber pilots, after they have learned the 


Left: Upon the observer rests responsibility for 
dropping bombs accurately on the target. He is 
pictured at the bombsight in the plane s nose 


Bottom left:_-Observers must learn the science of aerial 
navigation. A group of students hard at work during 
a training flight in Canada 
Below:—-To-day’s fighter planes and bombers do much 


of their work in the substratosphere. Students become 
acclimatized by donning oxygen masks 
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Air Vice Marsha 
Harold Edwards 
who has_ recently 
arrived in Great 
Britain to take 
command of al! 
F operations 
overseas 


rudiments of airmanship at elementary 
schools. That at Hagersville, Ontario, was 
scheduled under the original plan to open 
April 13, 1942. It was opened August & 
of this year 

Generally speaking, Service [lying 
Training Schools consist of a main airport 
and two relief landing grounds from five to 
twenty-five miles from the central site 
for overflow landing and take-off opera- 
tions. The main ‘drome’ has 3,000-foot 
landing strips, and 2,500-foot hard surfaced 
runways. The buildings required for such 
a school are spread over forty-five acres, 
and a staff of approximately 1,000 officers 
and men is required to operate one of the 
schools. About 100 aircraft are necessary 

Many of those who join the RCAF 
want to be pilots) Comparatively few 
however, can measure up to the stringent 
standards which are necessarily laid down 
to ensure that a man is capable of guiding 
$50,000 worth of fighter aeroplane through 
the air at 400 miles an hour or better 

The R.C_A.F. experts probably know as 
well as any one in the world what type of 
man will make a good pilot and even 
they make mistakes which must be rec- 
tified later. A great athlete might make 
only a mediocre pilot, whilst the student 
might prove an ace in the cockpit of a 


Spitfire 
The R.C_A.F. has set new standards of 
physical perfection a perfectly fit body 


is an absolute essential, and when Air Force 
doctors have finished their lengthy examin- 


ation the prospective pilot decides he 
never has had a real going-over before 
And, above all, a sound body is no use to 
the Air Force unless directed by a sound 
mind 

But those who do not pass, or feel sure 
they cannot reach the physical or educa- 
tional standards demanded by the service, 
need not give up hope. There are scores 
of jobs to be done in the R-‘C_AF_ besides 
flying. The old rule of ten men on the 
ground for every “Captain of the Clouds 
still holds good, and there are jobs to be 
done in the Air Force which bring no wings, 
no glory, no flag-waving, but are as vital 
to the achievement of those things for 
which we are fighting as the work of the 
most be-ribboned ace this war will produce 
And there is a personal satisfaction in 
doing a job for one's country which no one 
who has not done it can understand 

The Jackson Building in Ottawa is a 
good example of this. Air Marshal Bishop, 
whose marching rows of ribbons led by the 
crimson of the Victoria Cross bear silent 
testimony to the fact he was the Empires 
greatest ace in the last war, and other senior 
officers with impressive insignia, sit from 
nine to five-thirty at desks handling dry 
documents. They call themselves the pen- 
guins — birds who do not fly — some 
veterans, some youngsters, many with 
wings up. But who is to say that their 
job of keeping in the skies that group 
Churchill called the “so few , is less 
important although admittedly less colour- 
ful than those who late in the summer of 
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North American Harvards are used for fighter pilots advanced training 


The deHavilland Tiger Moth two-seater is an admirable beginners’ plane 
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Fairey Battles are used for bombing and aunnery instruction 


The Avro Anson is a flying school for pilots, observers, radio operators 
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1940 against fearful odds kept the Hun 
from Britain's hearts ” 

Who is to say the job of the aero-engine 
mechanic, the job of the ground-crew 
member whose task it is to check the fliers 
instruments, the job of the man who makes 
sure the engine is properly fuelled and 
checked, the job of the man who guards 
the aircraft against Nazi sabotage, the job 
of the gunner, the bomb aimer, the wireless 
operator is a whit important than 
that of the headlined pilot? All honour 
rightly goes to the winner of the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, but his personal 
satisfaction cannot be greater than that 
which any other of his 100,000 fellow mem- 
bers of the Royal Canadian Air Force feels 
in a job well done 


less 


Let us follow, first, a Royal Canadian 
Air Force recruit from the time he has 
fulfilled the conditions — stiffer than in the 
Navy or Army for comparative ranks or 
posts necessary to join the “Junior 
Service| 

If found suitable for air crew training 
the recruit is enlisted at once, and is given 
leave without pay until a scheduled date 
on which he reports. In the meantime he 
is given a special lapel button explaining his 
status as an accepted recruit 

First he reports to one of the four 
manning depots, where he gets his kit and 
uniform and for from two to six weeks 
drill, a grounding in R.C. AF. procedure 
and regulations, inoculations against a wide 
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number of diseases, and organized sports 
and physical training for conditioning 

Then he moves on to one of the seven 
Initial Training Schools spotted through- 
out the country for a eight-weeks ground 
course in flying fundamentals. He studies 
mathematics, Air Force law, mechanics, air 
armament, signalling and similar subjects 
He spends long hours in a Link Trainer, a 
stubby little imitation aircraft equipped 
with complete controls which provide the 
sensations of flving without leaving the 
ground. This school is really the test 
laboratory the student is watched care- 
fully by his instructors to decide whether 
he would make good material for a pilot 
or an air observer, or whether perhaps he 
should be recommended for some other 
phase of Air Force work altogether 

Our prospective pilot, having made the 
grade, now moves on to an Llementary 
Flying Training School, of which there are 
twenty-six across the country. Here he 
has his introduction to the clouds. After 
about twenty-five hours of dual instruc- 
tion, he is ready to solo in one of the com- 
paratively slow little training aircraft, and 
does twenty-five hours by himself. He 
finishes off with elementary aerobatics, 
cross-country flying, etc, and, during his 
whole course of eight weeks, his studies of 
airmanship, engines, armament, naviga- 
tion and similar subjects continue 

Elementary Flying Training Schools 
are operated by private companies spon- 


Major the Honour- 

able C. G. Power, 

M.C., Minister of 

National Defence for 
Air 
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Canada's Great War air hero has a son to follow in his footsteps 
D.F 


Air Marshal W. A. Bishop, VC. 05.0. 


C.. MC. with his son AC2 Arthur Bishop 


sored by members of the Canadian I lying 
Clubs Association, and under contract to 
the Dominion Government This is the 
contribution of Canada's peace-time flying 
clubs to the success of the huge Common- 
wealth Plan 

Next. our young airman moves on [Oo 
a Service Flying [raining School. There 
are sixteen of these manned by experienced 
Royal Canadian and Royal Air Force 
instructors. Some of the sixteen are de- 
voted to training future fighter pilots on 
single-engined aircralt and others teach 
bomber-pilots-to-be on twin-engined ma- 
chines 

lhe twelve-weeks course pro\ ides some 
75 to 100 hours of flying, including ad- 
vanced aerobatics, night flying, naviga- 
tional training and, concurrently, still more 
hours of studying in the classroom 

Then comes the proudest moment In the 
young pilot's life he receives his “wings - 
There are few sights more impressive than 


a wings ceremony rank on rank of 
“freedom’s sons arrayed in freedom s 
cause’ having pinned on their left breasts 
the little patch of embroidered silk which 
signifies they are fully-fledged pilots 

The air observer also goes first to the 
Initial Training School, and then takes 
another path. He is the man \ ho has to 
set the pilot's course for some Nazi objec- 
tive over Europe, and reaching it, to aim 
and drop his bombs, and then chart the 
way home again 

He first goes to one of the ten Air Obser- 
vers Schools for fourteen \ eeks. There he 
studies navigation and practises setting 
courses for competent commercial pilots who 
fly him, and learns the rudiments of aerial 
photography. Then he goes on to one of the 
ten Bombing and Gunnery Schools for six 
weeks. where on ingenious devices on the 
ground and with practice bombs in the air 
he learns to drop his sticks of death. His 
finishing school is one of the Common- 
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wealth Plan's two Air Navigation Schools, 
where he gets an intense four-week post- 
graduate course in learning to chart a 
bomber through fog and rain and darkness 
over unknown hostile territory. He learns 
to use the stars, the sun and his complex 
instruments 

Upon his graduation he receives his 
single wing with the letter ‘Oto signify 
his versatility 

[he wireless operator air gunner, the 
man in the Berlin-bound bomber who must 
do the communicating as well as fighting off 
enemy planes, goes direct from \lanning 
Pool to one of the four Wireless Schools for 
twenty-two weeks He learns how to send 
and receive messages rapidly and accurately 
by wireless or signal lamp, and also gets 
elementary instruction in air armament 
His early instruction is on the ground, but 
once he learns the code he goes up in 
“tlying classrooms planes fitted up to 
accommodate several wireless operators 
and their instructor, where he can send 
and receive as he will some day do in action 

He then moves on for his final four 
weeks to one of the Bombing and Gunnery 
Schools which his air observer contfrcre is 
also attending. While the observers are 
bombing and navigating, in other aircraft 
the wireless Operator gunner is practising 
his gunnery at ground targets and at long 
tubular “drogues towed behind another 
plane 

Canada, with her relatively small popu- 
lation, is supplying 80 per cent of the 
students for the plan The others come 
from almost every democratic country on 
the globe. Of course Britain, Australia 
and New Zealand send an ever-growing 
number, and some nine per cent are 
volunteers from the United States, partic- 
ularly lexas and California, although every 
state in the union is represented in the 
RCAF. The son of a British consular 
official in Shanghai trains beside a young- 
ster from Straits Settlements, and an 


1.—-Harvards in formation with student pilots at the 
controls 


2.—A bomber crew's triumvirate pilot, observer, 


wireless air gunner 


3.—A student has just soloed for the first time. This 
is his reward. 


4.—-Canada's 90-odd flying schools are easily iden- 
tified 
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Arkansan, whose [:nglish is so soft and 
broad it is sometimes difficult for a north- 
erner to understand, wonders why the 
Newfoundlander “has such a funny ac- 
cent. The native of \lexico marches be- 
side the adventurer from the other side 
of the earth. Bush pilots from Northern 
Canada, crop dusters from Southern United 
States, airline pilots, owners of flying 
schools, and hundreds of men with flving 
experience running into thousands of hours 
each are offering their services, too, al- 
though many of them will get no chance 
at combat flying, and they know it They 
will be kept in Canada as instructors, to 
give others the benefit of their skill \nd 
for this they have given up jobs which 
paid them far more than they can ever 
earn in the RC AF. have given up homes 
and families while their countries are still 
at peace, because ‘freedom, which is imper- 
illed in our time. must be preserved for 
the generations which follow after to 
carry the torch, as Air Minister Power told 
one group which had finished its training 


Besides sending a number of students The Dominion has many airmen serving as members of 
to the Commonwealth Plan schools, Britain the Royal Air Force. One is Wing Commander 


: H. M. Styles Cleft) 
is training men in Canada at her own : 


schools built here along similar lines. 
because war-time conditions have made 


it necessary that more British airports be a 
kept clear for operational flying against the — 
enemy Air Marshal Garrod, Royal Air This airman is a United States citizen. White tab on 

Force Air \lember for IT raining, on a recent his cap indicates that he is training for aircrew. 


visit to Canada pointed out that these 
schools were a tribute to the efficiency of 
the Commonwealth Plan [The whole plan 
is going to grow, and more and more men 
will be needed It is up to Canada to 
supply these There are recruiting 
centres in Charlottetown. Halifax, \lonc- 
ton, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto 
Hamilton, London, Windsor, North Bay 
Winnipeg. Regina, Saskatoon, /-dmonton 
Calgary and \ ancouver 


Prospective pilots must have passed 
their eighteenth but not their thirty-first 
birthdays. future air observers and wire- 
less operator air gunners must have passed 
their eighteenth but not their thirty-third 
birthdays. Pilots and air observers must 
have their junior matriculation, or equiva- 
lent, and wireless operator air gunners 
must have successfully completed two 
vears of high school. IThere are various 
qualifications for other jobs, but almost 
every man who has a skill or a trade can 
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The Royal Canadian Air Force will 

have twenty-five squadrons in 

action overseas before the end of 

the current year. Members of 

Canadian fighter and bomber 

squadrons are now operating 
with the R.A.F 


Below:——Prime Minister King visits 
3 Canadian fighter squadron and 
conaratulates a pilot 
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find a place waiting him the day he wants 
to don a blue uniform in defence of his 
country 
The heartbeat of the whole plan is of 
course at Ottawa. l-or administrative pur- 
poses Canada has been divided into four 
sub-areas, known as Training Commands 
Headquarters of No. | is at Toronto, 
which has jurisdiction over most of the 
Ontario schools. No 2. Training Com- 
mand, with headquarters in Winnipeg, con- 
trols Manitoba schools and those in north- 
ern Saskatchewan, while No. 3's schools 
sprawl from eastern Ontario right through 
(Nuebec and the Maritimes. No. 4 Train- 
ing Command, with headquarters in Cal- 
gary, administers the schools in southern 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Col- 
umbia 
lhe man who makes the wheels of this 
huge project go round is a dynamic red- 
tape-hating lawyer-parliamentarian who 
went into the last war as a private and 
came out as a major with a couple of 
wounds and a Military Cross. He is 
Charles Gavan Power “Chubby” to 
almost every one — who took 
over the air ministry in May 
1940. He faced the triple 
task of helping Britain as 
soon as possible. organizing a 
new department of the Gov- 
ernment, and applying spurs 
to the most ambitious air 
training plan ever suggested 
Of Irish descent, Major 
Power was born in a suburb 
of Quebec City in 1888 He 
had a fine record as a hockey 
and rugby player at school 
and at college. where he stud- 
ied law. Although he held a 
commission in the militia, he 
resigned to enlist as a private 
in January, 1915. He went 
to L-ngland as a Canadian 
Army Medical Corps order- 
ly, and won warm recommen- 
dation as a batman’ Com- 
missioned in April, 1915, he 
was wounded in December. 


Air Marshal L. S. Breadner, D.S.C., 
Chief of Staff of the Royal Canedian 
Air Force 


WINGS OF ADVENTURE 
He won his Military Cross at Sanctuary 
Wood, and rose to become a major in 
the 14th Battalion, Royal Montreal Regi- 
ment. He was again severely wounded 
during the Somme attack on Regina 
l'rench, and was invalided home in Sep- 
tember, 1917. He went into the _pol- 
itical battle in the same year, and captured 
the Quebec South parliamentary seat which 
his father had held since 1901, and which 
he has held since 

He did an outstanding job as Minister 
of Pensions and National Health after his 
appointment to the King Cabinet in 1935 
and acted for the late Hon. Norman Rogers 
while the latter was absent from his post 
as Defence Minister 

Major Power is known as a man who 
works literally day and night, has no 
patience with useless formalities, is brim- 
ming with intense energy and has a great 
capacity for getting things done 


lhe job he intends to get done as 
quickly as possible just now is to win the 
war on the training fields of Canada 
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Panorama of Mahé, Seychelles. Port Victoria nestling at the foot of the mountains. The Long Pier stretching out into the 


Harbour. 


THE ARCHIPELAGO & CROWN 
COLONY OF SEYCHELLES 


by HUGH MACKAY 


HE Archipelago of Sevchelles consists of 

ninety-eight coral and granite islands 
situated in the Indian Ocean five degrees 
south of the Equator. Mombasa lies | 000 
miles to the west and Bomhay 1,740 miles 
to the north-east 

[he largest island of the group is 
Mahé, which is seventeen miles long and 
five miles wide. Victoria, the only town 
for 1,000 miles is situated on the north- 
east coast of the island, and boasts of a 
most commodious harbour 

Other islands of the group are: Praslin 
(9.700 acres), Silhouette (4,900 acres), La 
Digue (2,500 acres), Curieuse (900 acres) 


Felicite (800 acres), North Island (525 
acres). St. Anne (500 acres). Providence 
(500 acres), Frigate Island (500 acres) 


Denis Island (340 acres), Cerf Island (290 
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and Bird Island (100 acres) 

There are also several groups of islands 
which are dependencies of the colony 
[he Amirantes, Alphonse Island, Bijoutier 


acres) 


Island, St. Francois Island, St. Pierre 
Island, The Cosmoledo Group, Astove 
Island, Assumption Island, The Aldabra 


Group, Coétivy, Flat Island, and Farquhar 
Island 

The Islands of Seychelles are said to be 
the summits of the mountains of a sunken 
continent, which, in the dark ages, was 
joined to the African continent. Praslin, 
an island twenty-one miles east of Mahé 
was dubbed the “Garden of Eden” by 
General Gordon, when he visited the 
Seychelles during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. It is certainly a 
remarkable fact that it is on this island 
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View of Mahé from Long Island. Cerf Island in centre of picture 


alone that the unique coco-nut the 
Coco-de-mer*, can be cultivated success- 
fully. which fruit is said to be the © ‘for- 
hidden fruit of Genesis — 

Intermingled with the islands, there 
are various banks, situated at varying 
depths below the surface ol the ocean. The 


largest of these is the Saya de Malva 
South-east of Mahé, it is a huge shoal some 
1.200 square miles in area. and about 
fifteen to forty fathoms beneath the 
surtace 

lhe whole area of the Archipelago ts 
most dangerous to those who do not know 
the waters, for it is covered with hidden 


*The Coco-de 
lhe fruit clusters in bunches 


-Mer is the largest seed in the world. and the only kind of its genus 
beneath a canopy of huge leaves 150 teet trom the ground 


reefs and cays. which sometimes appear 
and disappear in a most remarkable man- 
ner Many of the islands are of purely 
coral formation. Some are sand cavs. 
while others are of granite formation \ ith 
mountains which tower several thousand 
feet into the sky. The largest granite 
island is Mahé, the highest point of which 
is Mount Seychellois, 2.995 feet in height 

The Amirante Group is not of granite 
formation. It is made up of seven islands 
and a number of reefs, which have been 
formed by coral and sand. It lies 120 
miles south-west of Mahé. All the islands ot 
this group have been most productive in 


Unlike the 


ordinary coco-nut palm, the tree rears Its stem ™ ist-like to the sky 


in the valley of the Coco-de- 
trees swaving in the breeze The nut may weig 


green husk is removed, a large heart-shaped nut is seen. 
which is exported to the Far East, 


tain a grev gelatinous substance 
medicine for the human b dy 


The palm takes roughly thirty-five to forty years to bear fruit. 
winds of nature, but artificial means are found to be more productive 
The flower and fruit-bearing stems appear Irom the base 


of the leaves, and are extremely beautiful when in full bloom 
wut fifteen feet in length, are dried, bleached, 


length and is covered with gorgeous golden stars 


The leaves, which are ab 


plait them into beautiful sun hats, much sought alter by touri 
The Coco-de-Mer is one of the sights of the world 


an excellent and unique ornament when polished 
is known as “The Forbidden Fruit of Eden” 


Mer in Praslin, it is a wonderful sight to see hundreds of these stately 
h anything up to fifty px sunds. When the outer smoot h 


In the centre of the nut are two cells which con- 
where it 1s used as a rejuvenating 


Pollination is carried out by the 
The “bava™ is about tour feet in 


and split, when Creole women 
The shell of the nut makes 


and 


sts to the island 
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guano, and many hundreds of tons have 
been dug from them for export 

Ihe Aldabra Group, of coral formation, 
including Aldabra, Assumption, Cosmo- 
ledo, Astove, Farquhar, Providence and 
St. Pierre, is situated 500 miles south-west 
of Mahé. Several of these islands are frin- 
ges of coral, inside of which are huge inland 
lagoons and mangrove forests 

rhe rainfall in Seychelles is roughly 94 
inches per year, but in 1934, an abnormal 


quantity fell, 149 inches. The climate of 


Mahé is extremely healthy. There is no 
malarial fever. [he temperature rarely, 
rises above 8) degrees and at night is 
often some ten degrees lower. Many of the 
inhabitants live to a ripe old age 

lhe Seychelles Islands are said to have 
been discovered in 1505 by the Portuguese 
navigator, Pedro de Mascaregnas, who, 
however, made no attempt at colonization 
[he islands were found to be uninhabited, 
with alligators abounding in the mountain 
streams, while huge sharks haunted the 
seas 

From this time, until the occupation by 
the French, the Archipelago was the haunt 
of pirates and corsairs from the Malabar 
coast, who used it as a base from which to 
harry the shipping on the Indian Ocean 
ales are told to this day of the debauches 
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Dehusking coco-nuts, Mahé 


and fights which took place at that time, 
as well as tales of buried treasure. Ancient 
graves are numerous, and, during excava- 
tions on estates, skeletons are sometimes 
unearthed, as well as ornaments and coins 

Under the instructions of Mahé de 
|_abourdonnais, Governor of Isle de France, 
the present colony of Mauritius, M 
Picault was sent to the Seychelles in 1744, 
when they were properly defined and 
annexed in the name of the King of France 
M. Picault called the largest island Mahé, 
and the islands Labourdonnais, but later 
the name of the Archipelago was changed 
to Seychelles, after the Vicomte Herault 
de Seychelles, Comptroller of Finance to 
the King of France 

At this time, sea birds were innumer- 
able on many of the islands, and were 
very tame. Sea-cows and turtles were also 
found in numbers, as well as land tortoises, 
among the hills. Beautiful virgin forests, 
with towering straight-trunked trees, which 
were found most useful for remasting 
vessels, covered Mahé 

In 1772, M_ Poivre, then Governor of 
Mauritius, sent Mr. Gillot to survey the 
islands with a view to planting spices so 
as to try to break the Dutch monopoly in 
the East Indies. Mr. Gillot returned to 
Mauritius with a most favourable report 
He was sent back to Mahé as soon as 
possible in the brigantine Le Nécessaire 
which was loaded with plants of cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmeg and pepper. The planta- 
tions prospered, and the colony was set 
on its first sound footing 

In 1778 war broke out between Frrance 
and England. At once the Administrator 
of Mahé, The Comte de Souillac, gave 
orders that if any hostile vessel was 
sighted, the plantations were to be im- 
mediately destroyed by fire 

In 1780 a ship from Madagascar, loaded 
with slaves, put into Mahé to replenish 
with wood and water. The French Cap- 
tain, being unaware whether the island was 
occupied by English or French, adopted 
the ruse of hoisting the English ensign 
The officer in charge of the island, de 
Romainville, at once gave orders for the 
plantations to be destroyed. This was 
done. History does not relate what passed 
between the Administrator and the Cap- 
tain of the ship when the mistake was 
found out. Luckily all the trees were not 
killed, and, nature asserting herself, the 
plantations were soon in a flourishing 
condition 

In 1794, Captain Newcome arrived in 


Mahé with his ship H M.S. Orpheus. He 
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demanded 
render of the island, S~ Mpemba 


Ssur- <x 


which, after some 
negotiations Was 
done. When Orpheus 
sailed, no garrison ) 
was left. De Quincy | — 
was left as Civil 
Agent, and he pro- \ 

vided himself with |, ° 

three flags which 
he flew alternatively 
as required, the \ 
English, French, and mens 
a blue flag, with : 
“Seychelles les Capi- 
tulations” in white 


letters 
Captain Ferrier \ 


of HM_S. Albion ar- 
rived at Mahé in 


‘Zanzibar 
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1808, and took over 
the island. In 1810 Mauritius was captured 
by the British, and Seychelles was made a 
dependency of that island). De Quincy 
was again left in charge He had served 
France for twenty years, and now he 
continued to serve Britain for a further 
eighteen vears. He died at the age of 
seventy-nine and was buried in Govern- 
ment House grounds. De Quincy was an 
able Administrator, and was mourned by 
all 

The emancipation of slavery took place 
in 1835, when many of the unfortunate 
natives, having been brought up in cap- 
tivity. could not be returned to their 
respective tribes. The British Govern- 
ment, therefore, had them landed in Sev- 
, chelles where they were indented as 
labourers. There are still some of these 
original slaves alive in Mahé at the time 
of writing 

In 1872, Seychelles was standing firmly 
on her own feet, and, by an Order-in- 
Council, the finances of the colony were 
Mahé 


Fish market, Mont Fleuri, 


separated from those of Mauritius 
An Administrator was created in 1888, 


and a Legislative Council was inaug- 
urated In 1897 the Administrator was 


given the powers of an Acting Governor 
and, in 1903, was promoted to Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief. His Excellency 
Sweet-Escott CM.G., the Adminis- 
trator, was confirmed as the first Governor 
of Seychelles 

Since that time the colony has passed 


through varying degrees of prosperity 
until with the world-wide depression, 
prices dropped, and Seychelles was badly 
affected. Ihe last few vears have been 
grim and arduous, but at last her staple 
industry, agriculture, is rising with the 


flow, and it is hoped that years of pros- 
perity are in view 

She boasts an excellent harbour on the 
east coast, rendered safe from storms by a 
chain of smaller islands 

The summits of the mountains are 
often hidden in cloud. Groves of casuarina 


A Creole cabin on the shores of the lagoons, Mahé 
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The clock tower in the centre of Victoria, Seychelles, the only town for 1,000 miles 


Creole hut, Mahé, built of split bamboo, roofed with coco-nut palm fronds 
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trees run riot with ferns of every genus 
through which sparkling streams tumble 
and cascade to the beach far below. The 
lower slopes torm a vast panorama of 
waving palms, while vistas of extreme 
beauty can be seen vanishing throughthe 
valleys 

Victoria is a picturesque town, cluster- 
ing at the foot of the mountains. The 
main street. lined with wood and iron- 
orofed shops. straggles for half a mile 
north and south Behind the town, the 
hils rise steeply to Bel-air, a residential 
part of the island Business houses are 
owned by Seychellois, Indians and Chinese, 
with two exceptions, which are British 
companies 

The inhabitants of Seychelles number 
approximately 28.000, but are increasing 
rapidly. There is no emp'oyvment for new- 
comers, for the government policy is rigid 
economy, and retrenchment is the rule 
rather than the exception 

lhe natives and Creoles speak a -rench 
patois. Ihey are the descendants of pirates 
and corsairs who inhabited Seychelles in 
the eighteenth century, and also of freed 
African slaves 

The better class residents are descen- 
dants of French aristocratic families who 
fled from the ravages of the French Revolu- 
tion There are an increasing number of 
British retired officials settling in the 
island, as on their inadequate pensions 
they find the colony extremely cheap in 
the way of living Two hundred pounds 
per annum will keep a British family of 
four, including the up-keep of a car, most 
comfortably 

There are no poisonous snakes or 
dangerous animals in the colony, but 
centipedes are fairly numerous in the 
country, and an occasional scorpion is 
seen. Cockroaches swarm in many of the 
houses, and are a menace to the housewife 

Most of the population are Roman 
Catholics, and there is a beautiful cathe- 
dral in Victoria of that faith, and also a 
thriving mission, under the control of the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Victoria. There 
is also a cathedral of the Anglican Church, 
under a civil chaplain, and a small mission 
of the Seventh Day Adventists 

[E-ducation is good and cheap in so 
far as fees are concerned. Boys can be sent 
to the school of the Marist Brothers; the 
girls to the convent of the Sisters of St 
Joseph of Cluny. Both of these establish- 
ments are in the town 

Doctors, dentists and opticians practise 
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in Mahé, and there is a large government 
hospital under the senior medical officer of 
the colony 

Let it suffice to state that the Sey- 
chelles are undoubtedly Utopia for those 
who, on a small income, have a famil\ to 
support 

The staple industry of the colony is 
agriculture. Hundreds of tons of copra 
are exported by the monthly steamers 
which call at Victoria. The essential oil 
industry is still in its infancy, but a certain 
quantity of cinnamon, and eucalyptus 
citriodors are being distilled for expor- 
tation 

The waters of the Archipelago teem 
with fish, this is especially the case between 
the months of September to May. As is 
the case in all tropical waters, the sea 
swarms with sharks, the most voracious 
species being the Tiger Shark, or, as it is 
called locally, “The Demoiselle”. This fish 
is to be seen up to twenty-five feet in 
length 

rom time to time various people have 
tried to exploit the fishing industry, but 
through some reason or another, they have 
all failed. Perhaps it is that the climate is 
not conducive to sun-drying, or perhaps it 
is lack of markets, but the results have 
been the same 

The numbers of tourists are increasing 
owing chiefly to the fact that excellent 
fishing can be obtained. Big game fish such 
as Swordfish, Barracouda and Tunny, are 
numerous, and are trolled for from motor- 
boats 

Many of the outlying islands are used 
as breeding grounds by the Sooty Tern 
especially isolated sandcays. Inthe season 
the birds congregate in their millions. They 
take up every available space on the sand, 
sitting so closely together that they 
actually touch So tame are they, that 
men actually have to push them from their 
eggs, as they pass. Many thousands of 
eggs are collected for export during the 
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season, but an ordinance is in force to 
protect the birds, otherwise they would, in 
course of time, seek other grounds 

As a schooner approaches the islands, 
the air becomes black with wheeling 
shapes, and a faint and incessant noise 
reaches the ears. As the ship comes closer, 
the noise increases to a most deafening 
pitch, as the birds sweep and whirl about 
the sky. To kill off the tall grass which 
has grown during the ‘off season, the birds 
swoop to the surface of the sea and take 
up drops of water in their beaks and drop 
them on the grass, and as the birds are so 
numerous, in a short space of time, the 
action of the salt and the sun withers the 
grass away 

Many of the beaches are used by the 
Hawkesbill Turtle, and the Green Turtle 
as breeding grounds. The Hawkesbill, or 
“Caret as it is called locally, is sought as 
its shell is most valuable for making 
ornaments. The flesh is extremely poison- 
ous, and has to be destroyed The “Tor- 
tue-de-Mer , or Green Turtle, is captured 
for its meat, which, when dried, is called 
“Quitouze’, and is exported to Europe 
The ‘Calipee’, or portion between the 
stomach shell and the flesh itself, is dried 
for export, and is used for making turtle 
soup, so beloved at civic banquets 

Both species of turtle lay from 150 to 
200 eggs at a sitting, which they cover in 
shallow sand nests. When the young 
hatch out, they make their way unerringl 
to the sea, but, alas, very few reach their 
natural element. Huge Frigate birds ap- 
pear as if by magic, and, swooping down, 
take their toll from among the struggling 
youngsters 

Although the number of motor-cars is 
increasing in the colony, the roads are very 
narrow and tortuous, winding upwards in 
most hair-raising bends to the summits of 
the hills, to turn and twist alarmingly on 
the downward grades. Most of the best 
hathing beaches are some distance from the 


town, and surfing can be enjoyed All the 
same, care must be taken not to swim in 
deep water, for the shark is generally 
present, if unseen 

As one travels over the mountain roads, 
a beautiful view is unfolded before the 
eyes. The ocean, of gorgeous peacock hue, 
stretches as far as the eye can reach. On 
its surface are dotted numerous islands, 
their green-clad slopes rising like a necklet 
of emeralds on the tranquil ocean. The 
Seychelles are far from the path of hurri- 
canes, but the line of barrier reefs which 
divides the outer ocean from the lagoons 
guards the shores from violent storms 
Never ceasing, the huge green rollers move 
forward to break and foam on the jagged 
teeth of the coral, with the boom of 
distant guns 

The sunsets of the Seychelles are mar- 
vellous, revealing to the onlooker, for one 
brief second, a glimpse of heaven The 
sun sinks below the rim of the western sea 
Dusk falls The granite rocks of Mahé 
stand out like sentinels of the night, while 
the purple shades of the outlying islands 
turn to grey and black The soft whisper 
of the breeze ruffles the canopies of the 
palms, which nod gracefully from their 
stately heights.) The moon rises, a pale 
silvery orb in the sky. Dark clouds scurry 
before her path. Lines of light scintillate 
across the bosom of the sleeping lagoons, 
like a gem strewn path of mystery 

“Pirogues’ (dug-out canoes) are run 
across the beach, for many fishermen seek 
their living at night. A light may be seen 
moving silently across the waters, and, as 
it comes nearer, a tall figure is seen stand- 
ing in the tapering prow, a spear uplifted 
in his hand, while, with the other, he 
shades his eyes from the light as he gazes 
into the depths in search of a prize 

In the distance, Creole voices are heard 
in song, plaintive and unreal, as they croon 
the tunes of the old plantation days. An 
accordian breaks into a dance tune, and the 
thud of feet on boards shows that the 
minstrel's efforts are not in vain 

The chattering of children is heard from 
the cabins, which nestle among the palms, 
until their mothers voices call them to bed 

Seychelles has changed but little 
throughout the centuries. Her inhabitants 
are but children of nature, easy to provoke 
to laughter, and indolent in their ways 
What need is there for hurry, for, after 
all, there is always to-morrow ! 
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Lime burning, Mahe 


Market Street, Victoria 
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The Queen's Chapel which is besi 
edifices of Tonga are all particular 
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de the Roya! Palace and one of the most important of Tonge s buildings. The 
ly Victorian in aspect, and few buildings have been built since the turn of the 


century. 
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OF TONGA’S ISLANDS 


by W. E. FISHER, Jr. 


MET a retired British army officer in 

longa who had seen twenty years 
service in India in the medical corps. He 
was, at the time, in the service of the 
longan Government which employs two 
doctors to look after the health of the 
little kingdom. Once he happened to 
mention the feeling of extreme isolation that 
one has in longa, isolation from the rest 
of the world. | remarked that he must 
have felt that same isolation in some parts 
of India He answered that the contrary 
was true. He felt far more in touch with 
things in India than he ever could in 
Tonga. In comparison, his district in 
India, as he looked back upon it, seemed 
to have been very much in the beaten path 
of this world 

lor one thing, in India he could always 
take a convenient train, travel comfortably 
for one night in a sleeper, and wake up the 
next morning ready for a day in Calcutta 
In Tonga there was no chance for such an 
experience; Sydney was the nearest great 
city, and yet it was thousands of miles 
across a desolate sea. Sometimes for two 
or three months on end the black smoke 
of a steamer would cut the horizon that 
meets the longa seas 

The Kingdom of Tonga extends over a 
large expanse of ocean in the South Pacific 
Tongatabu, the main island, lies at 21° 
South Latitude and at 175° West Longi- 
tude. By steamer | ongatabu is something 
over two thousand miles from Sydney 
Ships coming to longa from Australia 
usually put in at Fijion the way. In more 
ways than one the little kingdom is domi- 
nated by the Australian influence that 
most naturally comes to it through this 
connection by sea’ lo Tongans, Sydney 
is the greatest city in all the world, and 
their dream is to see it some day 

Tonga, like Gaul, is divided into three 
parts. lTongatabu and its surrounding 
islands lie to the south, Haabai lies some- 
what farther north, and Vavau lies farthest 
to the north To the west of these three 
groups of islands lie what are known as the 
volcanic islands which are also 
Tonga. lo me these are among the most 
romantic and alluring islands in all the 
Pacific 


part of 


l-ach of the three groups of Tonga and 
the volcanic chain lying to the west has a 
very distinct character of its own. The 
southerly lTongatabu group is made up 
of the large atoll from which it takes its 
name, a high island lying only a little 
below it, and clusters of scattered atolls 

The central group of atolls of Tonga 
known as Haabai includes a great number 
of coral atolls. | can remember sailing for 
a whole day in this part of Tonga, and at 
no time being out of sight of one island or 
another. We were sailing before a fair 
wind and the little cutter was making 
splendid time, but island after island 
appeared all day until it seemed that we 
would never leave the group. The atolls 
of Haabai are most picturesque. They are 
a deep green in colour when seen from the 
sea and covered with high palms which 
constantly bend their heads to the breezes 
which ever caress the islands 

Vavau is again different from either 
Haabai or Tongatabu. Vavau stands very 
high and rises almost majestically above the 
sea, and, although it can rightly be termed 
a group of islands, the islands lie so closely 
together that they seem to be one. Vavau 
has a beautiful and tremendously inter- 
esting land-locked harbour which has been 
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the inspiration of no little international 
discussion in past years due to its supposed 
value as a naval base 

The western chain of volcanic islands 
is fairly isolated from the main islands of 
the above mentioned groups. It is very 
seldom that these forbidding islands are 
visited, and, almost without exception, 
they are uninhabited. Tongan history 
calls up memories of days when there were 
people living on them. More recent years 
have seen their abandonment because of 
the ever-present possibility that they may 
erupt without warning. At least one of 
these islands at the present time is in 
active volcanic state. That is lofua 

Because of their isolation and lone- 
liness | like to think of these islands as 
being the last stronghold of the mystic 
demons that filled Tongan legends of 
other years. | remember wakening up at 
sea one particular morning to find Late, 
the greatest of all these volcanic islands, 
dreaming against the sky not twenty miles 
away across the sea. It was a sight that 
| shall never forget. It seemed a massive 
volcanic cone, seemingly bare, standing 
against a delicate morning sky and rearing 
its defiant head from the vivid blue of 
the sea. It was long before we sailed from 
the domination of its presence 

Ata is the most southerly and the most 
colourtul of all the volcanic islands It lies 
far south of Tongatabu, and is so isolated 
by its distance that it is very seldom 
visited except in the imaginations of the 
natives. Landing there is difficult as a 
heavy constantly lashes the steep 
cliffs To-day Ata is deserted, but years 
ago the island sheltered a village which had 
a population of several hundred. Then at 
one tragic sweep more than half of the 
male population was carried away during 
a raid upon the inhabitants by a Chilean 
slave vessel seeking labourers for the Chile 
mines of South America. The unfortu- 
nates who were carried away were never 
seen or heard of again. Those who escaped 
fled in terror to the more protected islands 
of Tongatabu and -Eua_ Since that time 
\ta has been known only to the winds 


Top:—The Rev. Dr. Baker was the most important 

single figure in Tongan history during the latter part of 

the last century. Coming to the country as 4 mis- 

sionary, he rose to be premier, and was for several 
years practically the king. 


Left:—One of the Royal Tombs at Nukualofa. In 

Tonga to-day the old marriage and burial customs of 

pagan days are still continued. This European tomb 

clashes singularly with the customs that surrounded the 
last rites of the monarch who lies here. 
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Another strange island of Tonga is 
Falcon Island It has never been quite 
decided whether Falcon is or is not an 
island. Within the memories of living men 
it has appeared from the sea several times 
only to return again. Violent volcanic 
eruption casts it from the floor of the 
ocean, but the ceaseless pounding of the 
sea tears down the work of the ever- 
burning fires 

It is no wonder that amid such sur- 
roundings the people of Tonga still retain 
some of their old superstitions regarding 
the forces of nature. especially the people 
of the outlying islands seldom 
reach even the larger settlements in the 
little kingdom 

The longans are of the Polynesian race 
with some Melanesian mixture due to 
contact with the Fijians during the last 
century. It is quite possible that the 
Tongan at one time in the past found close 
relationship with the Samoan, for even in 
Tonga to-day ethnological survey indi- 
cates that | onga has borrowed much of her 
culture from Samoa_ It is safe to assume 
that both cultures found early manifesta- 
tions in Malay trom where prehistoric 
migrations into the islands of the Pacific 
found their beginnings. One student of 
the racial characteristics of the Tongans 
finds reason to believe that there has also 
been. at sometime, a migration through 
Micronesia 

[To-day there are close to thirty thou- 
sand Tongans living in the islands and 
several hundred Europeans. The white 
population of the group concerns itsel! 
mainly with trade and administration 
The Tongans devote themselves almost 
entirely to agriculture 

The only settlement in the kingdom 
of any size is Nukualofa, which, located in 
Tongatabu, serves as the centre for the 
comparatively modest business and govern- 
mental needs of the country. It is a 
pleasant town of several hundred white 
plank houses and one or two dozen trading 
places where, during long warm days, 
natives gather to discuss at length the 
events and gossip of the day 

Nukualofa also boasts proudly a Royal 
Palace, and some more modest buildings 


This man is one of the district governors for Her 
Majesty, the Queen of Tonga. !n almost every island 
the Government at Nukualofa is represented by some 
official. Under the direction of very seasoned chiefs 
the affairs of state move along rather smoothly. 
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for carrying on the affairs of government 
Tonga is a limited monarchy and con- 
gratulates itself that it follows closely the 
English system, but, of course, it is all 
something like the imitation of a lion by 
a mouse. A privy council advises the 
queen, and a cabinet headed by the 
premier makes appointments and attends 
to matters concerning land leases. Parlia- 
ment meets at Nukualofa once each year. 
The nobles who flock from other islands 
look upon it as a great occasion in that, 
for many, it is the one visit made to 
Tongatabu each year 

Tongans are openly proud of the fact 
that they live under a British protectorate 
The British Consul residing in Nukualofa 
has influence and considerable power in the | 
attairs of the government, the important of ae 
which is his right to veto or pass on bills ee: 
relating to government finance. Much 
foresight has been shown in putting the Ss 
little kingdom on a sound financial basis 
and even during recent years of compara- 
tive slack, due toa fall in the price of copra, 
the Government shows a comforting cash 
balance in New Zealand and Australian 
banks 


fe 5 


Rugby on the field. In Nukualofa there are two 

schools that offer secondary education and these teams 

contend occasionally. The team from Fiji also comes 

to Tonga. Two races that used to fight it out with 
spears, now fight it out in sport 


In Tonga primary education is free and 
compulsory. Education lies for the most 
part in the hands of the missions in the 
primary stage, while secondary education 
is partly in the hands of the Government 
\ large government college in Nukualofa 
gives opportunity for inexpensive secondary 
education to coming generations of Ton- 
gans. Two European masters are in charge 


and under these there are a number ot 
native teachers. Lach year one or two 
promising students are sent away to Fiji 
to study the elements of medicine at Suva 
that they may return to their own country 
and serve in the department of health 
All in all the present-day influence of the 
missions in Tonga is a retarding one, and 
it is hoped that, in the future, more liberal 
attitudes will come to the fore 

lhe people of the country live under 
various living conditions, and are increas- 
ingly influenced by European ideas. The 
dwellers in Nukualofa have been especially 
under the influence of these forces of change 
Here Tongans live lives not unsimilar to 
those of an average European residing in a 
small and not particularly prosperous com- 
munity. One additional element in life 
is the great isolation of the place which is 
broken only by the very infrequent visits 
of trading boats that call to bring supplies 
and to take away copra 

In the outlying places natives live lives 
of continuous quietude. Days come and go 
in idle procession, and there is little to 
prepare for and less to regret. Enough 
food for a family can be shaken from the 
trees or scratched from the ground without 
great effort. During long lingering after- 


The geography of the Archipelago soon forces the 

Tongan to sea, and the boys learn to handle boats 

when they are very young. Several hundred cutters 
sail the seas of the Tonga Islands. 
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if sleep is desired, sleep ts taken 


noons 
Moonlight nights are reserved for long 

in the soft, flowing, native 
loosened by bow! after bow! of 


discussions 
tongue 
the island drink called kava 
The old native hut even in these out- 
fast disappearing, and is 


lying places 1s 
{ by rude wooden houses 


being supplantec 
less suited to the climate and the tempera- 
people than the more primitive 
type of dwelling \fuch has been done by 
the island traders to encourage this type 
it has meant continuous 
profits through the disposal of imported 
lumber sold at a high price Other rem- 
nants of the old days are going also. The 
native dance which plaved so great a part 
in the ancient social structure of longa 
is quickly falling into disuse 
the troublesome hand that 
on the islands and the 
lives that are a part ol them, there 1s 
everywhere an out ard show of happiness 
and contentment. Every™ here there 1s 
cordialitvy shown to the visitor from other 
and with all hospitality there is an 
at more cannot be offered he- 
i means of the host 


rent of the 


of house because 


In spite of 
change is laying 


places, 
apology th 
cause of the limitec 

These people live against a background 
of natural beauty and richness. [The 
colours of nature are unbelievably height- 
ened in comparison to the more drab 
quality of northern countries Flowering 
burst brilliantly from their back- 
and the sea 


trees 
grounds of rich green verdure 
itself is vivid with its greens and blues, and 
the constant sunshine of the tropic davs 
heats unrelentingly to be reflected by the 
beaches that surround the islands 
is not soon 


silver 
longa leaves a memory that 
to be cast aside, and the lure of the islands 
in vou in passing moods of rest- 


surges 


lessness 


Top:--Some boys on the island of Ofu near Vavau 


Centre: The ancestors of this girl of the island of 
Eua in the southerly part of Tonge formerly lived on 


the desolate and isolated island of Ate far to the 
south of the Archipelago. 


Bottom: A scene in the harbour of the island of 
Lifuka which wes named by Cook ‘‘Friendly Island’. 
This harbour was also the scene of the ship Port du 
Prince, which came to Tonga several years after Cook, 
and was there destroyed and a large part of the crew 

murdere 
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$250 senps 1000 $1°° senps 300 


“BRITISH CONSOLS” “BRITISH CONSOLS” 
ee EXPORT” EXPORT” 


“SCOTCH BLENDS” 


r “LEGION” 
r “LEGION Cigarettes 


Cigarettes or 1 Ib. Tobacco — BRIER SMOKING or 
any MACDONALD'S FINE CUTS (with 
to any single Military Address Overseas papers) also DAILY MAIL CIGARETTE 


TOBACCO Postpaid to Soldiers in the 
Canadian Army OVERSEAS and 
CANADIANS IN UNITED KINGDOM 


Soldiers in the Canadian Army OVERSEAS 
and CANADIANS IN UNITED KINGDOM 
FORCES (Postpaid). 


FORCES. 
SEND THE BOYS THE BEST Le will aes 
Mail order and remittance to 


Overseas Department, W. C. MACDONALD INC., P.O. Box 1929, Place d'Armes, Montreal, Canada 


THESE OFFERS SUBJECT TO ANY CHANGES IN GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS 


PIONEER COMPASSES 
PIONEER ALTIMETERS 
PIONEER ELECTRICAL TACHOMETERS 
PIONEER ELECTRICAL GENERATORS 
PIONEER TURN AND BANK INDICATORS 
SPERRY GYRO HORIZON 


Du ring hundreds of thousands of hours in the air 


these world-famous flying instruments have 
guided the first flights and advanced training of 
LEWIS DUAL CARBURETOR AIR Tomorrow's Aces 


TEMPERATURE INDICATORS The Dept. of Munitions and Supplies has 


bought a large number of these instru ments tor 


LEWIS DUAL CYLINDER INDICATORS R.C.A.F. Anson Trainers and we are supplying 


more and more of them as the Commonwealth 


AIRCRAFT CLOCKS Air Training Plan constantly expands 
THE ONTARIO HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE FACTORY 
OTTAWA, ONT. 3 HAMILTON AVE. 


527 SUSSEX ST. 
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New Strategic 
War Map by 
Westinghouse 


Follow the course of battle with this 

 p-to-date Westinghouse War Map. 

Size 26” x 20”. full colour, heavy paper. 

Covers Western, Eastern and Mediterranean fronts, 
Shows all major battles and important events. 

A number of copies has been reserved 

For readers of the Canadian Geographic. 

Please address your enquiry to Publications \lanager, 
Canadian Westinghouse Co. Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Enclosing 10 cents to cover cost of handling and mailing. 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE CO. LIMITED 
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WAR SAVINGS 


CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL 


“No easy hope - - - 
Shall bring us to our goal, 
But iron sacrifice 


Of body, will and soul” 


—KIPLING 


@ The goal we are struggling toward is a 
long way off. 

There will be no dawn of peace over this 
shattered, suffering world until all of us 
rouse ourselves to the task ahead, until 
every one of us accepts the necessity for 
“iron sacrifice”. 

All the dollars Canadians can spare are not 
yet in the fight. 

Some are spending less, but many are not. 
Many have not yet faced the need for sacri- 
fice — for self-denial. 


708 


CERTIFICATE 


- 


Fighters and workers are bearing hardships 
— feeling the pinch of fatigue — even risk- 
ing life itself. 

But we who are only putting up our dollars 
are not putting up enough. 

Ours is the softest job of all, and yet we are 
slacking on it. 

And somehow, many of us are not ashamed. 
How about you? 

Think of this tonight, before you 
sleep. 
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She NINDSOR 


in Montreal offers the most desirable Winter 
quarters at considerably less than it costs to main- 
tain a home -- all the conveniences of a smart 
modern hotel; none of the worries or responsibili- 


ties of housekeeping. s Wherever your loved ones may be. no gift more 
Comfortable cpartments - servants useful, more personal, more distingu‘sied than a 
z - Longines’ Those near and dear to us are serving on 
who know what to do without being land, at ™ and in the air. Our thoughts go out to 
: . them and we wonder what gift to send. What will 
told - a midnight snack or an elaborate be most appreciated. most helpful, a daily and 

manner for six furnished at a moment's lasting reminder of our good wishes. our love ? 
q Again and again, their very lives will depend on 
nolice. accurate timing of dangerous and difhc 
. . on the possession by all concerned of dependable 
For full particulars regarding rates accurate timepieces. So think of Longines, the 
Gnd inspection, telephone Plateau 718), World's Most Honored Watch, the watch that for 
the past 75 years has provided by means of its research 
oon and technical facilities super-accurate timepieces for 
. aviation, for radio, for sports and exploration 

LONGINES 


The World's Most Honoured Watch 


Everything 
in Printing 


FROM THE IDEA 
TO THE 
FINISHED JOB 


Canadian Printing and Lithographing 
Co. is completely equipped to prepare 
and produce all classes of printing, 
including Magazines, House Organs, 
Calendars, Catalogues, Broadsides, 


Wi | Booklets, Folders, and Leaflets. 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
and LITHOGRAPHING 


COMPANY LIMITED 


2151 Ontario St. East, Montreal 
Telephone FR. 2111 
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Again Buick lives its promise 


“When 


[® presenting new models for 1942, Buick holds 
true to that promise oft-repeated, consistently 
fulfilled: “When better automobiles are built, Buick 
will build them.” These cars are the best looking. 
best performing Buicks ever produced, engineered 
for thrifty operation through the years ahead. They're 
big, for spacious room is part of true personal com- 
fort. They're solid, because ample road weight is the 
first requisite to a smooth ride. But you have only 
to take the wheel, put foot to throttle of Buick’s 
FIREBALL straight-eight engine, to find that alert 
and agile action matches the car’s stately bearing. 
In two sparkling new series, the 1942 Buicks await 
your inspection and admiration—behind the wheel. 
and as a passenger. See for yourself that there is 
something new in the 1942 automobiles. 


Automobiles 
are Built 


Better 


for 42.. 


BETTER BUY 
BUICK 


CANADIAN-BUILT BY GENERAL MOTORS 
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miles of them, scattered on the blue canvas of a winter sky. 


and out beyond the wise old stage manager, Nature, has set her mountains 
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“This Christmas I'm going togive 
all my friends a treat with Gold Flake!” "h 


W. D. &H. O. WILLS’ do 


GOLD FLAKE 


CIGARETTES 
Now that the price is 
reduced, you can lengthen 


the list of those to whom 4 
you give the treat of these 
truly better cigarettes — & 


; and you yourself can enjoy 
= them more fully during 


the festive season. 
TIP OR PLAIN 
& 


50's and 100's 
Beautifully wrapped 
for Christmas giving 
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the Winter 


In this garden wonderland — Canada’s Evergreen Playground ee ane 
you ll find golf and all outdoor sports . . . green parks and HAAN. 

winding woodland drives . . . balmy breezes and Canada’s \N 

warmest in winter climate. And at the Empress Hotel, 

Victoria, beautifully appointed rooms . . . meals tastefully 

prepared and served . . . congenial fellow guests. No passport 

problems. Enroute, see the Canadian Rockies by train. 


Enjoy these special attractions at the Empress 


OLD ENGLISH YULETIDE FESTIVITIES 
EMPRESS GOLF TOURNAMENT, MARCH 9-14 
VICTORIA SPRING GARDEN FESTIVAL, APRIL 22-25 


Winter rates, European Plan, monthly: — October 1 to April 30: 
Room with bath from $75 single; from $105 double (2 persons) 
Moderately priced meals 
Attractive booklets and reservations from any Canadian Pacific agent or 
Manager of the 


EMPRESS HOTEL 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 


in Canada’s Evergreen Playground 
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